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XXVI AUGUST, 1905 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PROGRESS 


On June 23-27 was held the eleventh triennial Convention of the 
International Sunday School Association. ‘Toronto was a fairly cen- 
tral meeting-place, and the attendance of regular delegates is said to 
have reached nearly two thousand, the largest number ever present 
at an international Sunday-school convention. It was a massive 
interdenominational religious gathering. Many great addresses were 
delivered by eminent ministers, teachers, and field-workers. The 
great leaders in organized Sunday-school work—both old leaders and 
new leaders—were present. The question of an Advanced Course 
of Sunday-school lessons under the direction of the International 
Lesson Committee, an adverse decision on which made notable the 
Denver Convention of three years ago, was again the leading issue. 

In every respect the Toronto Convention was satisfactory and 
promising. The numbers, the spirit, the enthusiasm, and the official 
actions showed that the work of the Sunday School Association was 
in a thriving condition, that new ideas and new men were being 
listened to, that progress was to be the watchword of the movement, 
and that the unity and co-operation of all Sunday-school workers was 
to be faithfully sought. 

RECOMMENDATION OF THE LESSON COMMITTEE 

In the matter of the Advanced Course of lessons, the effect of 
three years of meditation and discussion over the action of the Denver 
Convention was seen in the following recommendation by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee: 
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That the Lesson Committee be authorized to prepare and issue as “Optional” 
such an Advanced Course as in their most mature judgment would meet the needs 
of schools desiring such lessons for their senior departments. Should this be 
done, the International Convention will then stand for a course of three grades: 
(1) a Beginners’ Course for those under six years of age (here we might state, as 
the result of some thought, that the Beginners’ Course now adopted would serve 
well for scholars up to eight years of age); (2) the Regular Uniform Course for 
all scholars above Beginners and below the Senior Department; and (3) an 
Advanced or Senior Course. The adoption of these three courses, it must be 
remembered, does not make it obligatory that any school abandon an absolutely 
uniform lesson for all classes. It leaves it optional. Those desiring a uniform 
lesson will then take the regular course issued by the Committee, while those who 
favor gradation in lesson material will take the threefold course. 


The vote upon this recommendation of the Lesson Committee 
was taken on Monday, June 26, and showed 601 delegates in favor of 
the recommendation, with 617 delegates opposed. Half an hour 
later the leader of the opposition to the Advanced Course addressed 
to the Convention a resolution as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: The International Sunday School Convention has always 
been a unit, and it must remain so. I had no idea that so many of the delegates 
desired the optional Advanced Course. As framer of the resolution that has been 
carried, I wish to offer this: In view of the fact that so large a proportion of 
the delegates do ask for an advanced lesson, I move that the request of the minor- 
ity of the Convention be granted, and that the Report of the Lesson Committee 
be adopted. 


A second vote was taken, which resulted in a practically unanimous 
authorization of an Advanced Course of Lessons. 


THE ADVANCED COURSE OF LESSONS 


The International Lesson Committee is therefore charged with 
the duty of preparing, as soon as practicable, a series of lessons to be 
used in the senior department of the Sunday school as an optional 
substitute for the Uniform Lessons. The series may be arranged to 
occupy two or three years. It is not yet decided what the subject or 
the nature of these advanced lessons will be, but it is expected that 
they will deal in a comprehensive way with large portions of the Old 
and New Testaments, such as the Work of the Prophets, the Wis- 
dom Literature, the Teaching of Jesus, and the Epistles of the New 
Testament. The treatment will probably be historical and consecu- 
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tive, with the purpose of meeting the requirements of good historical 
Bible study. 

There is reason to believe that the Lesson Committee will prepare 
courses which will meet the approval of those who are interested in 
promoting this kind of Sunday-school lessons. The Advanced 
Course which was offered by the Lesson Committee to the Denver 
Convention was an excellent one, but it may be anticipated that the 
Advanced Course now to be prepared will excel in its qualities even 
the formerly projected one. Perhaps within a year the new course 
may be ready for use. Many schools will await it eagerly. 
THE UNIFORM LESSON SYSTEM TO BE CONTINUED 

The friends of the Uniform Lessons, who regard them as right and 
sufficient for all Sunday-school instruction, do not consider that the 
Uniform System has by the action of the Convention been given up, 
or even marked as a passing system. They voted for the adoption 
of an optional Advanced Course for the sake of harmony in the 
Sunday-school ranks, and with the feeling that the large minority 
should be given freedom to use additional courses if they feel impelled 
todo so. As the matter now stands, the Lesson Committee will con- 
tinue to provide a complete system of Uniform Lessons (as has been 
done for thirty-three years), and schools will continue to use the Uni- 
form Lessons in all their classes, unless they specifically choose to use 
instead the Beginners’ Course for the youngest children, and the 
Advanced Course for the senior department. For children from 
six to fourteen years of age nothing will yet be offered by the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association except the Uniform Lessons, as 
heretofore. Denominational publishing houses will continue to issue 
their regular Sunday-school publications on the basis of the Uni- 
form Lessons for the entire school. That is, no change of curriculum 
is contemplated for the great majority of Sunday schools in the 
country. 
THE WAY OPEN FOR GRADED INSTRUCTION 


The action of the Toronto Convention is, nevertheless, a forward 
one. The attitude of the Sunday School Association is reversed as 
regards the advanced course of instruction. The approval of the Con- 
vention has been again given to the use of lessons outside the regular 
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Uniform System. The optional Advanced Course, as well as the. 
optional Beginners’ Course which was authorized by the Denver 
Convention three years ago, will be adopted by the schools that pre- 
fer them and are prepared to use them. The denominational 
publishing houses will issue lesson helps upon these courses also. 
As the Lesson Committee states in its recommendation, schools 
which choose to follow the optional courses officially provided by the 
Association will adopt a graded system of instruction consisting of 
three divisions—the Beginners’ Department, the Primary-Junior- 
Intermediate Department, and the Senior Department. The prin- 
ciple of graded instruction (in which both the lesson material and 
the method of teaching are adapted to the stage of development of 
the child) is therefore fully conceded. How many grades there 
shall be, and what the nature of the instruction for each grade shall 
be, are matters which will later be worked out. Those Sunday- 
school workers who for years have been advocating graded instruc- 
tion have now secured in principle what they have been seeking. 

We have reached the’ point where the unity of the International 
Sunday School Association will henceforth center, not in a uniform 
lesson, but in a common work for a common cause. Schools may 
now follow their own judgment as to whether they shall furnish 
graded instruction, how thorough the gradation of classes and 
instruction shall be, what principles shall underlie their work, and 
what courses of instruction shall be used. 


THE UNITY OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS SECURED 


It is now not only practicable, but highly desirable, that these- 
progressive workers shall-continue their affiliation with the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association; for it has accepted their recom- 
mendations, and has undertaken to move forward along the lines. 
they propose. The conservative leaders of the Convention showed 
wisdom and honesty of purpose in reconsidering their first vote. 
against the Advanced Course. Had the former vote been allowed 
to stand as the final action of the Convention, a disruption might 
easily have taken place in the ranks of Sunday-school workers. The 
601 delegates who voted for the Advanced Course, as against the 617 
who voted against it, could not have endured the entire defeat of their 
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desires. The unity of Sunday-school workers was preserved by the 4 
later action and vote, while the practically unanimous approval which : 
the Convention finally gave the Advanced Course, coming as it did 
after the earlier adverse action had been taken, shows clearly the 
strength of the forward movement. That the International Associ- 5 
ation should occupy the entire Sunday-school field, that the best P 
interests of Sunday-school work will be conserved by the complete 
unity and co-operation of all workers, has been generally recognized. 
This would be entirely practicable if liberty and confidence could 
be shown progressive leaders in their efforts for improvement. 
The action at Toronto now gives this liberty and expresses this 
confidence. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IDEAL YET TO BE REALIZED 


_ The Advanced Course which is. to be prepared for the senior 
department of the schools is an important step toward the ideal cur- 
riculum. To the minds of many capable Sunday-school men, 
the need of further gradation of instruction for children between yg 
six and fourteen years of age is at least equally important with 
such gradation for the beginners and for the senior department. 
They will maintain, moreover, that in its basis and character the- 
instruction to be given the children from six to fourteen years of age 
should be in important respects different from that hitherto provided 
by the Uniform Lessons. 

In these and many other matters there is still a great work for pro- 
gressive Sunday-school men to accomplish. The International 
Association and its Lesson Committee cannot be expected to lead in 
this curriculum movement. They represent the great Sunday-school j 
field in which the majority of people will yet cling to the Uniform 
Lessons. It is for the majority that the general provision must be :: 
made. The smaller and special class of schools. that are capable ; 
of higher kinds of Sunday-school instruction must work together ‘ 


with their leaders to achieve the higher ideal. The curriculum that 
will prove to be ideal for one kind of school will differ from those that 
prove ideal for other kinds of schools. No uniform curriculum can 
be devised which would be equally good, or even desirable, for all 4 
kinds of schools. There will be individuality in the systems of 
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instruction in the Sunday schools, as there is in the public-school 
curricula, when the ideal condition is obtained. Let those who have 
done so much during the past ten years for improved Sunday-school 
instruction continue their labors. They have been officially recog- 
nized, public attention has been directed to their ideas, many 
schools are ready to test the value of their proposals, and the im- 
provement of the Sunday school calls for the best that they can 
accomplish. 
THE DAWN OF BETTER THINGS 

We are at the beginning of what promises to be a rapid develop- 
ment in the character of religious education. As is now well known, 
many agencies must contribute to this great end. But the Sunday 
school has just at the present time a special responsibility for doing 
in the best possible way the work which falls to it. Whatever may 
be accomplished by other agencies, the Sunday school continues to 
be, next to the home, the most important religious and moral influ- 
ence for children. It is to achieve even greater results in the future 
than it has achieved in the past. The International organization — 
should receive the appreciation and the assistance of all believers 
in the Sunday school. Progress in and through the Association is 
now possible. Teachers need to be chosen and trained so that 
Sunday-school education shall not be isolated from and inferior 
to general education, the subject-matter and arrangement of courses 
of study need to be adapted to the successive stages of child- 
development, the methods of instruction need to be in accordance 
with the best principles of psychology and pedagogy, and the general 
conduct of the schools needs to be perfected. In all of these respects 
the ideal can be determined and realized only by the thought, labors, 
and experience of many workers through many years. 
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TWO EMINENT TEACHERS 
HORATIO B. HACKETT AND AUGUSTUS THOLUCK 


REV. HENRY S. BURRAGE, D.D.. 
Togus, Maine 


I entered the Newton Theological Institution, Newton Center, 
Mass., in September, 1861. The Civil War had opened, but on that 
beautiful hilltop, in the still air of delightful studies, there was a 
teacher who, even in wartime, could not only enlist the interest of 
his students, but could also awaken within them a deeper love of 
study than they had ever known before—Professor Horatio B. 
Hackett. His department of instruction was that of biblical inter- 
pretation. During the year that followed, we received instruction 
from him in New Testament studies, and in the reading of some of 
the Psalms. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was a classmate of Dr. Hackett in 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and he has left to us a picture of 
his distinguished classmate as he saw him in the classroom for the 
first time: ‘His head was between his hands, and his eyes were 
fastened to his book as if he had been reading a will that made him 
heir to a million.” My own recollection of Dr. Hackett in his class- 
room, during that first year in my course at Newton, brings before 
me the same fiery scholar, with his head still between his hands, bend- 
ing over his Greek New Testament as if peering deeper and ever 
deeper into its message of divine love and mercy. 

Dr. Park, of Andover, Dr. Hackett’s lifelong friend, says that Dr. 
Hackett, in his student days, was so eager to put himself in the exact 
position of the author whom he studied, to enter into his distinctive 
method of thinking and feeling, that he had been known to throw 
himself upon the floor, and there toss to and fro in the effort to get 
hold of the right thought, and just the right word. As a teacher, 
’ Dr. Hackett showed a like disposition to “turn his passions into the 
channel of his learning.” Not infrequently, when greatly stirred by 
the passage under consideration, he would draw in his breath, his 
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whole frame showing agitation; then, placing his glasses on the top 
of his brow, and holding up his clenched hands, he would give force- 
ful expression to the meaning he was endeavoring to bring forth and 
impress. He was minute in his grammatical examination of the pas- 
sage of Scripture that comprised the lesson for the day. He was 
also thorough in his endeavor rightly to give the proper historical 
setting of the passage. ll the treasures of his vast learning were 
opened, and from them, like a well-instructed scribe, he brought 
forth things new and old. Sometimes he would bring into the reci- 
tation room a book which he was reading, and in which he found a 
passage illustrating some truth in the lesson of the day. When with 
us he finished Mark’s account of the transfiguration, he placed on his 
desk a large framed steel engraving of Raphael’s celebrated picture, 
and called the attention of the class to Raphael’s conception of the 
scene, contrasting it with that presented by Mark in his narrative. 
With what masterly touches was the Scripture scene depicted! Dr. 
Hackett could paint in words as skilfully as Raphael could paint with 
his brush. Moreover, he had the soul of the poet, as well as the soul 
of the painter. My illustration belongs to a later date, but it is to 
the point. Dr. Hackett had just been reading Longfellow’s “ Divine 
Tragedy,” and, speaking of its excellence he said he had often wished, 
while studying the account of the healing of the Syrophcenician 
woman’s daughter, that the evangelist had told us more. For 
example, did the daughter ever look upon the Christ who had-healed 
her? It certainly must have been the great desire of her heart—O, 
for even a single glimpse of the one who had shown himself so gra- 
cious! Now, in reading Longfellow’s poem, Dr. Hackett said he 
had been thrilled with delight in finding that Longfellow had thought- 
fully filled out this picture that is given us in the gospels. In nar- 
rating in his verse the story of the last days, when the Savior is mak- 
ing his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, the poet places the Syro- 
phoenician woman and her daughter on one of the house-tops in the 
city. The daughter says to her mother, 
I wonder 
That one who was so far away from me, 


And could not see me, by his thought alone, 
Had power to heal me. O that I could see him! 
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Now, at length, her prayer is answered. Voices cry, “Hosanna to 
the Son of David!” And as the triumphal procession passes by, 
there is the Christ! The girl sees him—her Savior—and her longing 
is satisfied. As Dr. Hackett told the story, the illuminated face, the 
flashing eyes, the burning words, the drawing in of the breath—it 
was all there! 

One abundant source of 
illustration in his teaching 
Dr: Hackett derived from his 
travels in Palestine. What 
these illustrations were may be 
inferred from his well-known 
Illustrations of Scripture. 
These illustrations were not 
written out until more than 
two years after Dr. Hackett’s 
return from Palestine. The 
two articles which he pub- 
lished in the Christian Review, 
and the lectures he delivered 
in the Baptist and Congre- 
gational churches at Newton 
Center, were received with so 
much enthusiasm that he 
decided to give them, greatly 
enlarged, a more permanent 
form. A copy of the Iilus- 
trations was found: in the 
library of Rufus Choate, and on the fly-leaf of this copy, in Mr. 
Choate’s handwriting, were the words: ‘“Trustworthy—worth a 
hundred evidences.” To show that the Bible is trustworthy was 
Dr. Hackett’s purpose in writing the book, and it was a gratifica- 
tion to him to learn that Mr. Choate had recognized this purpose, 
and that the impression which the book made upon him was pre- 
cisely that which Dr. Hackett hoped it would make upon the reader. 

At the close of the year, at President Lincoln’s call for more men, 
I left Newton, and with a Massachusetts regiment repaired to the 
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seat of war. When I returned at the close of the war, and resumed 
my studies, I found myself in even closer touch with Dr. Hackett 
than I was during my first year in the seminary. He was then 
engaged in bringing out the American edition of Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, in co-operation with Dr. Ezra Abbot, of Harvard University. 
It was my privilege again to come under his personal influence, 
and to receive from him in many ways inspiration and help. 

When at length, at the close of my seminary course, I decided to 
continue my studies in Germany, I was influenced largely by Dr. 
Hackett. He had once said to my class: “If a man will understand 
the New Testament, let him give his days and nights to Meyer.” 
He never ceased to acknowledge his indebtedness to De Wette, saying 
that he owed even more to him than to Meyer. On one of his 
visits to Europe, he went to Basle, in Switzerland, for the purpose 
of seeing the home and grave of De Wette. He found there De 
Wette’s stepson, Dr. Beck, a professor in Harvard University. Dr. - 
Beck was indisposed, but when Dr. Hackett expressed a wish to go 
to the grave of De Wette, Dr. Beck called his sister, who took Dr. 
Hackett to De Wette’s study, to the church where he occasionally 
preached, and then to his grave. When they were in the church, 
the sexton took the young lady aside and asked her a question. 
When she rejoined Dr. Hackett, she said the sexton had asked her if 
Dr. Hackett were a relative of her father; he resembled De Wette 
so much in his personal appearance. The daughter said she herself 
had been greatly impressed by the resemblance. 

For Dr. Augustus Tholuck, Dr. Hackett had an abiding affection. 
Dr. Hackett made Dr. Tholuck’s acquaintance at the time of his 
first visit to Germany. That affection was strengthened with each 
successive visit. When, in 1868, I left Newton for Germany, Dr. 
Hackett gave me a letter to Dr. Tholuck, which was the means of 
securing for me, not only a most cordial welcome from Dr. Tholuck, 
but an invitation to become a member of his family during my 
studies at the university. 

Tholuck was then approaching the end of his long and distin- 
guished career; but his crowded classroom bore witness to his popu- 
larity as a teacher, notwithstanding his advanced age. Dr. Tholuck 
was lecturing on -his favorite epistle—the epistle to the Romans. 
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There was careful examination of the text, and, at the close of his 
lecture on each chapter, Tholuck gave a paraphrase of the chapter, 
in which he skilfully developed, in his own words, the apostle’s 
thought. I can see him now at his desk in the lecture-room of the 
university, bending down over a page of his Greek New Testament 
on account of defective eye- 

sight, taking an occasional 
pinch of snuff, then raising 
his head and sitting back in 
his chair, as he delivered his 
lecture, his words as well 
chosen as if he were reading 
from a carefully prepared 
manuscript. 

At this time Tholuck was 
still a ‘university preacher, 
alternating with Professor 
Beyschlag. Of all the preach- 
ers I heard in Germany, he 
seemed to possess the preach- 
ing gift in largest measure. A 
colonel in the Prussian army, 
whose acquaintance I made 
through the Tholucks, ex- 
pressed very well, I thought, 
the difference between Dr. 
Tholuck and Professor Bey- 
schlag. “When I hear Pro- | 
fessor Beyschlag preach,” he said, “‘I am pleased; when I hear Dr. 
Tholuck preach, I am edified.” 

Dr. Tholuck’s amanuensis was a theological student, William 
Herrmann, now the distinguished professor of theology at Marburg, 
one of a long line of brilliant students at the university who served 
Dr. Tholuck as amanuenses. Herrmann was a member of the fam- 
ily and greatly beloved by Dr. Tholuck, who had such a high appre- 
ciation of his ability that he told me Herrmann was as competent 
to answer any question in philosophy as he was himself. 


DR. AUGUSTUS THOLUCK 
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While I was at Halle, Dr. Tholuck continued his old custom of 
taking a daily walk between the hours of eleven and one. In pleas- 
ant weather, with a student on either side, he would make his way 
out into the country, catechising his companions on the way, drawing 
them out by rapid questionings on surprising themes, testing their 
mental alertness, or seeking to be helpful in quickening their spirit- 
ual faculties. In unpleasant weather this daily exercise was taken 
in a covered walk in Dr. Tholuck’s garden. I recall with delight 
those long walks, when one could say with Wagner in Goethe’s 


Faust: 
Mit euch, Herr Doctor, zu spazieren 
Ist ehrenvoll und ist Gewinn. 


But one needed to have his wits with him on these walks. An Ameri- 
can student came to my room one day, after a couple of hours of such 
companionship with Tholuck. On the way Dr. Tholuck, among 
other things, had asked him what was the capital of Croatia, and 
when the puzzled student was obliged to make the confession that 
he had never provided himself with that important information, Dr. 
Tholuck proceeded to read him a lecture on his lack of geographical 


knowledge. ‘The old questioner!” said the student. “I wish I had 
asked him what is the capital of Connecticut. I don’t believe he 
knows.” 

There could be no mention of Dr. Tholuck which would not also 
call up his lovely, noble wife, Mathilde, the Frau Rdathin, as the 
students called her. She belonged to a noble family in the south of 
Germany, and the story of the family fortunes she herself told in her 
later years, in a volume of very great interest. Into all of Dr. Tho- 
luck’s labors she entered with heart, soul, and mind; and in nothing 
did she take so much delight as in lightening his labors. In his 
triumphs, she triumphed. No honor came to him in which she did 
not rejoice. Dr. Tholuck’s seventieth birthday occurred while I was 
at Halle. At the dinner hour Mrs. Tholuck informed me that the 
king of Prussia—afterward the emperor William I—had on that day 
sent to Dr. Tholuck, in recognition of his birthday, a decoration, the 
highest he could confer on one not a member of the royal family. As 
she brought it to me, her face radiant with joy, she asked: “Have 
you no decorations in America?”? When I answered “No,” she 
replied: “Miserable country!” 
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On my return home I brought with me.a letter to Dr. Hackett. 
This letter I did not see until after Dr. Hackett’s death. Then it 
came into my hands through the kindness of Professor George H. 
Whittemore, who found it among Dr. Hackett’s papers, when he was 
writing his life. In this letter there is a paragraph with which I 
close these reminiscences: 


I suppose that in America as here the waves of unbelief rise higher and higher, 
and we may now consider ourselves as soldiers upon the same field. . We old 
warriors in Germany, who stand, as you know, on the broad ground of faith, now 
have as opponents those whom we would much rather regard as brethren—I 
mean the exclusive Lutherans, who assert a continually growing influence, and 
among whom are some of my dearest former students. Now in this conflict we 
are not to forget the conflict we have with our own flesh and blood, lest having 
preached to others we ourselves should be cast away. For me at least will soon 
come release from my watch-post, since, although God has preserved to me so 
great a measure of strength in my tasks, yet already I have reached my seventieth 
year. That he who has preserved me thus far may preserve you joyful in your 
work, even beyond this limit of life, is the heartfelt prayer to God of my wife and 
of yours faithfully, A. Tholuck. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE PSALMS 
PSALM 137 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 


. By the rivers of Babylon, 

There we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 

. Upon the willows in the midst thereof 
We hanged up our harps. 


. For there they that led us captive 
required of us songs, 

And they that wasted us required of us 
mirth, saying, 

Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 


. How shall we sing Jehovah's song 

In a foreign land? 

. Ij I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her skill. 

. Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, 

Ij I remember thee not; 

Ij I prefer not Jerusalem 

Above my chief joy. 

. Remember, O Jehovah, against the 
children of Edom 

The day of Jerusalem; 

Who said, Rase it, rase it, 

Even to the foundation thereo}. 


. O daughter of Babylon, that art to be © 


destroyed, 
Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee 
As thou hast served us. 
. Happy shall he be, that taketh and 
dasheth thy little ones 
Against the rock.. 
—Revised Version. 


By Babylon’s streams—twas there that 
[we sat down and wept, 

when we remembered Zion: 

Upon the willows in their midst 
hanged we our lyres. 

For there did those who dragged us away 
require of us notes of song, 

And of our dancers festive glee: 
‘Sing us one of the songs of Zion.’ 


How can we sing Jehovah’s songs 
in a foreign land? 
I} I jorget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand deny (its service). 
Let my tongue cleave to my palate, 
if I remember thee not, 
if I esteem not Jerusalem 
my sovereign joy. 


Remember thou, Jehovah, unto the sons 
of Edom 
Jerusalem’s day, 
who commanded, Lay bare, lay bare, 
even to the base therein. 


O daughter of Babylon, thou doomed 
one, 
happy he that pays thee back 
jor what thou hast wrought on us. 
Happy he that takes and dashes 
thy children against the rocks. 


—Canon Cheyne’s translation. 
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The scene is one of indescribable pathos. The exile is over, but 
it is not long over; it has burned itself as with a hot iron into the 
exiles’ memory, and they will carry it with them to their graves. 
The psalm seems to reflect the conditions of the situation immediately 
after the return from exile. The memory of Babylon is as fresh as 
it is hateful. Jerusalem has not long risen from her ruins, and the 
thought of the Edomites wakes as fearful a storm in those broken 
hearts as the memory of the Babylonians. 

Let us look at the scene more closely. The exiles of Judah, after 
working as slaves all the day long for their Babylonian masters, go 
out in the evening to the banks of the canals to solace themselves 
with music and song—for they had both in the land from which they 
came. They lift up their eyes, but they see no hills, nothing but the 
level monotony of the plains intersected by canals; and the contrast 
makes their highland hearts sore. The rippling of the water lulls 
them into a still more melancholy mood. They would think of what 
they had suffered and what they had lost, and their sorrow, unlike 
Saul’s, grew too deep to be comforted by song. They thought of 
Zion, and they wept. Jerusalem, the hill-girt city, with the moun- 
tains round about her like an army of God; Jerusalem, the compact. 
city, to which the tribes of Jehovah had gone up—the memory of 
it was too much. The tears came into their eyes. They had taken 
down their harps to comfort their sore hearts, but they hung them up 
again. For how could they sing in sucha place? A song of Jehovah 
in a land that was not his would be a mockery. Some of them are 
summoned—it may be to a banquet, to amuse their conquerors by 
singing their native songs. But no! cost what it might, they would 
not thus be false to their traditions or insult the memory of the city 
they loved so well. They might be forced to work, but they could not 
be forced to sing. And there may have been many a song which 
they could not sing. How the Babylonians would have laughed, had 
they sung such a song as they afterward sang: “Jehovah hath done 
great things for us, and we are glad!” Their mouths were stopped. 
They would not sing in response to an inquisitive or brutal demand. 
Zion’s songs were for Zion’s children; the psalms of Jehovah were for 
those who loved and worshiped him. They had a fine sense of 
religious congruity, and they were prepared to suffer for it. They 
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would expose neither their city nor their God to the mockery of those 
who worshiped another god. 

These men were not ashamed of their country. Her capital city 
lay in ruins; yet they remembered and loved her, and prayed that 
they might lose the cunning of tongue and right hand, should the day 
sever come when they would forget Jerusalem. “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, may my right hand wither, and never strike the harp 
again: may my tongue cleave to my mouth, and never utter a song 
any more!” Jerusalem was higher than the psalmist’s highest joy— 
that is the’key to the extraordinary variety and rapid change of feeling 
that runs‘throughout the psalm. It explains the tears with which 
they hung their harps upon the tree, the strength of resolution with 
which they refused the request of their tormentors, and finally the 
passionate curse with which the psalm closes. They love Jerusalem 
too dearly and with too human a heart to be able to see her razed to 
the ground without a cry to their God for vengeance; for they offer 
a solemn and deliberate prayer to God to remember and avenge. The 
unfeeling Babylonians and the malicious Edomites—happy, happy | 
shall be the man who will give you what you deserve, who will seize 
your little children and dash them to pieces against the rocks! 

The psalm is marked by a quite extraordinary vividness; it is 
vivid in its tenderness, vivid in its tenor. It shows what a strange 
thing the human heart is. The soft, plaintive music of the earlier 
half leaps swiftly into a rapid and more passionate measure, and ends 
at last in a crash of discords. Of the many thoughts which the psalm 
suggests, three may be singled out for brief consideration: 

1. The sense of religious congruity.—‘ How shall we sing Jehovah’s 
song in a strange land?” ‘There are times and places where sacred 
song is inappropriate. Jehovah’s song must not be sung to gratify 
a cruel or even a vulgar curiosity. It cannot be sung in Babylon. 
Those who understand it, and who could sing it with feeling, cannot 
sing it there; they know that it will fall on hard hearts and irrespon- 
sive ears, and they refuse to sing merely to satisfy. coarse demand. 
There are many obvious applications of this truth; the most obvious 
is that sacred song is not for a secular atmosphere—that it has a 
higher function than the titillation of dainty ears; that, as it can be 
well sung only by those who love Zion, so it can be appreciated only 
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by those who share the spirit of the singer. There is a rebuke here 
to the spirit in which much of our church music is sung and listened 
to, and a rebuke to the spirit which characterizes many a so-called 
sacred concert. Jehovah’s song simply cannot ia sung in a strange 
land; it is not for the Babylonians. 

2. True patriotism.—This is a word the meaning of which is being 
forgotten by the modern world. Not that men are not proud of their 
country, but that they too much forget what are the conditions 
which justify such pride. It is often only another form of the worship 
of success; if we were asked why we were proud, we should point 
to her mines and her fields, her lakes and her seas, her trade, and her 
commerce. But the country on which this psalmist spent such a 
passion of love had none of those things; her chief city had been 
“razed, razed, down to the very foundations.” Yet it was of this 
overthrown and unpromising city that he said: “If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, may my right hand wither, and may my tongue cleave 
to my mouth.” Ubi bene, ibi patria—that is the motto of too many 
today. But the land of a true patriot is not only the country in which 
he makes his money and pays his taxes; it is the place which made 
him the man he is. When he sits down by the waters of Babylon, 
tears may well come into his eyes as he thinks of Zion. “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem!” Jerusalem was the city of religion, of Jehovah, 
of the temple; that was why it was so dear—even in its dust and 
ruins. A man is no patriot who in his prosperity forgets the country 
in which he learned to pray and name the name of God. 

3. The passionate resentment of wrong.—There is something fear- 
ful about the uncontrolled passion of the last section of this psalm. 
It is not uncontrollable; it is deliberate. It is a solemn prayer to 
God for vengeance: with deliberate passion it extols the happiness 
of the man who will do things at which whosoever reads today must 
shudder. Now no apologete who understands his task would dream 
of justifying this. It is the passionate cry of a very tender and a very 
human heart provoked beyond all endurance by the cruelty of strangers 
and of kinsmen. It is intelligible to everyone who has ever suffered 
wrong, and the Bible is the dearer to us for the passion that throbs 
through it. Verily it was not written by angels, but by men whose 
patience had its limits, and who were tempted and tried in all points 
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like as we are. But this is not the spirit of him who rebuked the 
vindictive temper of his disciples when they appealed to the example 
of a great prophet, who gave his life for the unworthy, and who 
prayed, “Father, forgive them.”” This passion, startling in a book of 
sacred song, is not a divine thing; but it has for us in these modern 
days a tragic warning. Why was so fearful a cry wrung from so 
tender a heart? It was because of the unprovoked cruelty of Babylon 
and Edom; that is, of strangers and friends. Love of conquest, 
greed of gain, drove Babylon against the west, creating for many 
horrors untold; and Edom, who should have played a brother’s part, 
looked on the suffering with savage delight. Is the situation very 
different today? If labor has cursed capital, it has often been 
because capital has oppressed labor; and can we wonder that men 
harbor vengeance in their hearts when those whom they should have 
been able to call their brethren laugh their malicious laugh in the 
day of their defeat? If the luxury and progress of one class has some- 
times meant the misery and despair of another, we cannot wonder 
that murmurs have become curses and curses blows. When so 
passionate a cry as that of this psalm is forced from honest hearts, it 
is time to search with all solemnity into the causes and to expose and 
correct them where and as we can, lest God, who is always patient 
but never forgetful, at last answer the prayer of the oppressed, and 
deal with the oppressor as he had dealt with them. 
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THE MODERN JEWISH VIEW OF JESUS 


CLYDE W. VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 


Jewish scholars of the present day have produced a monument of 
historical study in the now well-known Jewish Encyclopedia’, which 
aims to give a complete record of the Jewish people from the earliest 
times until the present. The work traverses the entire biblical 
period, including articles on all subjects related to the history, litera- 
ture, and ideas of both Old and New Testaments. To many per- 
sons the most interesting topic in this Jewish Encyclopedia will be 
Christ and Christianity. The ancient Judaism cast off Jesus and 
his followers—a treatment which the succeeding generations of 
orthodox Jews have perpetuated until now. Do the modern Jewish 
scholars continue this attitude, or has a knowledge of first-century 
history and literature, together with a larger world-view, brought 
about in their minds a different conception of Jesus ? 

The articles in the Encyclopedia which deal directly with Christ 
and Christianity are written by representative Jewish scholars.? — 

t Published by the Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 1901—, 12 volumes, 
quarto. Ten volumes have already appeared, carrying the work as far as “Samoscz.” 
The editors are Cyrus Adler, Wilhelm Bacher, Gotthard Deutsch, Richard Gottheil, 
Emil G. Hirsch, Joseph Jacobs, Kaufmann Kohler, Herman Rosenthal, Isidore Singer, 


Crawford H. Toy. In addition there is a board of consulting editors, and a large . 
body of contributors. 


2 The article “Jesus of Nazareth” (Vol. VII, pp. 160-73) is in three divisions, 
by three different authors: “Jesus in History,” by Joseph Jacobs, of New York City, 
one of the. editors, formerly president of the Jewish Historical Society of England, 
and author of a life of Jesus entitled As Others Saw Him (London, 1895); “Jesus 
in Theology,” by Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, also one of the editors, president of the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio; “Jesus in Jewish Legend,” by Dr. Samuel 
Krauss, professor in the Normal College at Budapest, Hungary, and author of “ Das 
Leben Jesu” nach Jiidischen Quellen (1902). The article “New Testament” (Vol. 
IX, pp. 246-54) deals with all of the New Testament books in a single brief treatment 
(the Old Testament books each receive a separate extended article); the author is 
Dr. Kohler. The article “Christianity in its Relation to Judaism” (Vol. IV, pp. 
49-59) is also by Dr. Kohler. No doubt the article on “Saul of Tarsus,” which is, 
yet to appear, will likewise be of importance. 
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They are representative, however, not of orthodox or traditional 
Judaism, but of reformed or progressive Judaism. Reformed Juda- 
ism is the product of modern thought, investigation, and adaptation 
to existing conditions. The movement began in Germany a hun- 
dred years ago. Previous to that time the Jews lived in almost 
complete intellectual isolation; but with the opening of the 
nineteenth century they began to mingle with gentiles, to enter 
upon historical and scientific studies, and to think in modern ways. 
There resulted many essential modifications of Jewish ideas and prac- 
tices: the biblical and talmudic ritual is no longer regarded as liter- 
ally binding; the right of the Jews to adapt themselves to modern 
life is recognized; the Old Testament is interpreted according to 
present historical methods; the New Testament is no longer upon the 
index expurgatorius; reasonable discrimination is made between the 
essentials and the nonessentials of Judaism; the belief in a coming 
Messiah is discarded; the restoration of the national life in Palestine 
(Zionism) is not sought, nor the reinstitution of the ancient temple 
with its sacrificial, priestly cult; the traditional dietary laws are not . 
rigorously observed;. and changes have been made in religious wor- 
ship, such as services on Sunday supplementary to those of the sab- 
bath, and the conduct of sabbath schools. 

The chief training school for rabbis of Reformed Judaism is the 
Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati, Ohio, which was founded in 
1875 by Isaac M. Wise, the father of Reformed Judaism in America, 
and was directed by him until his death in 1900.3 Three years later 
Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, rabbi of Temple Beth-El, New York City, 
was appointed successor to Dr. Wise as president of Hebrew Union 
College, and continues in that office at the present time. The aim 
of Reformed Judaism is “to promote assimilation with modern con- 
ditions without sacrificing the integrity of Judaism.”5 This aim is 

3 Dr. Wise was born in Bohemia in 1819, was educated at Prague and Vienna, 


and came to New York in 1846. From that time until his death he was the best 
known and most influential of American Jews. 


4 Dr. Kohler was born in Bavaria in 1843, was educated at Munich, Berlin, 
and Leipzig, and came to America as rabbi in 1869. The leading Jews of the past 
generation in the United States were nearly all of foreign birth and training. 

5 So says Dr. Joseph Silverman, in his valuable article “Judaism, Reformed,’ 
in the Encyclopedia Americana (1904). Dr. Silverman is rabbi of Temple Emanu-E]l, 
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now effectively promoted by several organizations, the chief one 
being the Central Conference of American Rabbis, founded in 1889 
by Dr. Wise, and of which Dr. Joseph Stolz, of Chicago, is now 
president. At a Reformed Rabbinical Conference held in Pitts- 
burg in 1885 a platform of Reformed Judaism was adopted, which 
is now generally accepted as indicative of the purpose of this 
movement among the Jews.°® 

The Jewish Encyclopedia is an elaborate expression of Reformed 
Judaism in America; although its utterances are unofficial (since this 
body of Jews has no ecclesiastical organization to furnish official 
statements of its views), it is nevertheless thoroughly representative 
and outspoken. Hence the interest that attaches to its statements 
about Christian facts and beliefs. The modern Jewish scholars who 
have written for the Encyclopedia the articles “Jesus,” ‘New Testa- 


New York. City which for more than fifty years has been the leading Reformed Jewish 
congregation in America, and is now the largest and wealthiest Jewish congregation 
in the world. 


6 The platform reads: “(1) Judaism conveys the highest conception of God and 
of his relation to Man. God is the Creator and Ruler of the world, Father and Edu- 
cator of the human race. (2) The Holy Scriptures are the record of Divine Revelation 
and of the consecration of the Jewish people as the missionaries of the one God. In 
composition and literary arrangement the Scriptures are only the work of men with 
the unavoidable limitations of their age. (3) The results of natural science are the 
best helps to the understanding of the working of Divine Love in the world, the Bible ; 
serving as guide to illustrate the working of Divine Power within us. (4) The Mosaic 
laws are intended for the training of the Jews of Palestine in their former surroundings; 
only the moral laws are divine; all social, political, and priestly statutes, inconsistent 
with our modern habits and views, are to be rejected. (5) The Mosaic-rabbinical 
laws on diet, purity, and dress fail to imbue modern Jews with the spirit of priestly 
holiness; their observance today would obstruct rather than enhance moral and spir- 
itual elevation. (6) Israel’s messianic hope relates to the establishment of the authority 
of peace, truth, justice, and love among men. No return to Palestine is expected, 
nor the reinstitution there of a Jewish state, or of a worship conducted by the descend- 
ants of Aaron. (7) Judaism is an ever-growing, progressive, and rational religion 
of modern civilization, and asserts the necessity of preserving identity with the great 
past of the Jewish nation. (8) Judaism hails the efforts made by various religious 
denominations toward removing the barriers separating sect from sect. (9) It is the 
duty of Jews to spread the knowledge of their religious truths and mission among 
Jews and non-Jews. (10) The present agitated state of Judaism is a period of tran- 
sition from a blind belief in authority and exclusion to a rational and humanitarian 
conception of religion; the masses, therefore, should be enlightened as to the history 
and mission of the Jewish people, and their social and spiritual condition elevated 
through press, pulpit, and school.” 
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ment,” and “Christianity” seem to have reached mature thought 
and a general agreement in their position,-and their words may be 
taken as voicing the forward movement among the Jews. There 
can be no question of their sincere desire to discover the real place 
and service of Jesus in the development of Judaism. They have 
studied the New Testament; they have acquainted themselves with 
the ideas of the Christians regarding Christ and Christianity; they 
have used the theological books of modern Christian scholars. An 
honest, candid effort has been made to judge Christianity fairly and 
to appraise it correctly. To what degree this effort has been suc- 
cessful may in part be gathered from the Encyclopedia articles now 
under consideration. It certainly cannot be easy for Jews today to 
escape the prejudices against non-Jews, and especially against Christ 
and Christianity, which have descended to them as an inheritance 
from many generations—any more than it is easy for Christians to 
escape the prejudice against Jews, and especially the Jews of Jesus’ 
day, which the Christian church from its first days has handed down 
to them. 
Further, it is natural for Jews to look upon the New Testament 


writings as partisan documents directed against them—and none too 


scrupulous of fact, just as it is natural for the Christian to accept the 
New Testament characterization of the Jews as in every respect fully 
informed, impartial, and beyond question. Let it be said that Jew 
and Christian alike have inveterate prejudices to overcome, and 
much historical fact to learn, before they will be able to agree regard- 
ing Jesus and Christianity. That time has not come yet. But the 
Jewish Encyclopedia shows that modern Jewish scholars have entered 
upon a world-view, and are pursuing those historical investigations 
which can lead to a true understanding of the facts over which con- 
troversy has raged, because of which Jew and Christian have been 
bitter enemies. 

I proceed to sketch the view of Jesus presented in the Encyclo- 
pedia.. It cannot be expected that this view will be acceptable to 
Christians, although it is much more favorable to Jesus than the 
traditional Jewish view has been. Nor is it at all likely that the 
Reformed Jewish view will prove final for the modern Jewish scholars 
themselves; they have begun to reconstruct their conception of 
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Christ and Christianity, but they have not finished. In some mat- 
ters the Encyclopedia view will be found to agree with the most radi- 
cal positions of present-day Christian scholars, like Pfleiderer, Schmie- 
del, and O. Holtzmann. Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, president of the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, is chief spokesman in the articles 
‘““New Testament” and “Jesus of Nazareth,” supported in the latter 
by Joseph Jacobs, of New York City. Extracts from these articles, 
to verify the sketch now to be given, will appear in the footnotes. 

1. The four New Testament gospels belong to the close of the 
first and to the second centuries. The material contained in them 
rests upon certain historical facts, but the earliest forms of the nar- 
rative of Jesus have been so misunderstood, modified, and elaborated 
during fifty or more years of transmission and translation that it is 
not now possible to recover the simple, exact facts concerning his life. 
These changes in the narrative were due in part to the natural errors 
and limitations of those who handed it down, but were still more due 
to the theological ideas of Jesus’ followers, who early developed 
speculative doctrines of his person and his work. In addition, the 
gentile Christians showed themselves intolerant of the Jews, drew 
distorted descriptions of their religious and moral characteristics, 
and misrepresented their attitude toward Jesus. The gospels were 
a portion of the literature of this controversy, written to maintain and 
propagate this advanced Christian position; they were worked-over 
partisan documents, in a measure untrue to the actual history of 
Jesus and unfair to the Jews. The exact facts which the gospels 
purport to narrate can be learned only by a difficult process of analy- 
sis whereby the later and less valuable of their contents will be dis- 
tinguished from those which are primitive and trustworthy.’ 

7 “Because the gospels, while containing valuable material, are all written ina 
polemical spirit and for the purpose of substantiating the claim of the messianic and 
superhuman character of Jesus, it is difficult to present an impartial story of his life. 
Nor is the composite picture of Jesus drawn from the synoptic gospels, such as is 
presented by modern Christian writers . . . . an approximation to the real Jesus.” 
(Kohler, Vol. VII, p. 166.) ‘A careful analysis corroborates the conclusion, assumed 
to be axiomatic by Jewish scholars, that the older and more genuine the records, 
written or unwritten, of the doings and teachings of Jesus, the more they betray close 
kinship with and friendly relations to Jews and Judaism; but that the more remote 


they are from the time and scene of the activity of Jesus, the more they show of hostility 
* to the Jewish people and of antagonism to the Mosaic law. The changing attitude and 
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2. The discredited portions of the gospel narrative are many and 
various, such as the infancy stories, the baptism, the temptation, the 
transfiguration, and the resurrection; the miracles, except some won- 
derful cures; the alleged fulfilments of messianic prophecies; the 
accounts which describe the Pharisees as hostile to Jesus, and make 
the Sanhedrin responsible for his death; Jesus’ voluntary acceptance 
and predictions of his crucifixion; the sayings attributed to him 
which abrogate or criticise the moral, ritual, or ceremonial law of 
Judaism; the sayings which look toward a universal message and 
mission; most of the eschatological utterances; and all those sayings 
in which Jesus seems to claim superhuman qualities or prerogatives.*® 
What remains creditable in the gospel narratives after this analysis 
has been completed does not furnish a distinct picture of the real 
Jesus. Nevertheless, he was an historical personage, an ardent Jew 
of prophetic spirit and insight, who performed a religious work of 
lasting influence upon humanity. 

3. Jesus was born about 2 B. C. The place of his birth was 
Nazareth (not Bethlehem, as alleged by the Christians to establish — 
a fulfilment of the messianic prophecy in Mic. 5:2). The duration 
of his public ministry was ten months. He was executed at Jerusalem 
in the Passover season of 29 A. D.° 

4. He was an “ecstatic,” swayed by great religious emotions, 
possessed of extraordinary religious ideas, subject to visions and 
celestial experiences. He exercised a remarkable power of healing, 
devoting himself particularly to “ casting out demons,” i. e., according 
to the modern understanding of the maladies, curing nervous and 
mental diseases.*° He was an Essene, sharing many of the ideas and 
practices of that sect; but in some respects he followed his own 
method in distinction from that of the Essenes or of any other class.** 
temper of the new sect influenced the records at every stage, and this accounts for 
the conflicting statements found beside each other in the various gospels and gospel 

As a matter of fact, the discrepancies in the records extend over all 


parts of the four gospels and invalidate the claim of historicity advanced for Mark 
or for any other of the gospels.” (Kohler, Vol. IX, pp. 247 f.) 


8 See especially Kohler, Vol. IX, pp. 248-50, and Jacobs, Vol. VII, pp. 161-64. 
Some of the more significant statements are quoted in the following footnotes. 


9 See Jacobs, Vol. VII, p. 160. 10 See Jacobs, Vol. VII, p. 161. 
11 See Kohler, Vol. VII, p. 169; Jacobs, Vol. VII, p. 160. 
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In his public work he was kind toward friends, but evasive, harsh, 
and unjust toward others. He was a man of the masses, condemning 
the rich and those in official positions.*? 

5. In his attitude toward the Law, Jesus was a faithful Jew. He 
considered that .it was his duty to obey the Mosaic statutes in their 
current interpretation. When he said that he came not to destroy 
the law or the prophets, but to fulfil them (Matt. 5:17), he meant a 
literal and complete performance of all their commands; and he 
continued, ‘‘ Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called least in the king- 
dom of heaven” (Matt. 5:19). To be sure, Jesus—like the common 
people among whom he lived and worked —gave less heed to the 
minutiz of the pharisaic restrictions concerning ceremonial cleanness, 
fasting, and sabbath observance, but none the less he counted himself 
a true Jew. Also, he felt called to rebuke disobedience of the Law, 
saying, “‘ Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matt. 5:20); “Ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and 
have left undone the weighter matters of the law, justice, mercy, and 
faith; but these ye ought to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone” (Matt. 23:23). But other Jewish prophets of righteousness 
had also summoned the people to a fuller and higher observance of 
the Law. Jesus said, ‘The scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ 

at: all things therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and 
observe” (Matt. 23:2 f.); he enjoined the leper whom he healed to 
go to the priest and perform the prescribed ritual (Mark 1: 40-45); 
he affirmed, ‘‘I was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of . 
Israel” (Matt. 15:24). The gospels indeed contain passages which 
represent Jesus as criticising the law (Matt. 5:20-48), as refusing it 
obedience in some respects (Mark 2:18, 23-28; 7:1-23), and as 
proclaiming a universal gospel (Mark 2:18-22; 13:10; Matt. 8:11 f.; 
21:43); but these passages are thought to be mistaken as to the facts, 
12 “In almost all of his public utterances he was harsh, severe, and distinctly 

unjust in his attitude toward the ruling and well-to-do classes 
replied directly to any important question of principle, but evaded queries by counter- 
He had from the beginning laid stress upon the difficulty of associating 


sanctity with riches; and in this he adopted the quasi-socialistic views of the later 
Psalms.” (Jacobs, Vol. VII, p. 164.) 
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indicative rather of the developed Christian conceptions of a later 
period.*3 

6. All originality in the content and point of view of his teaching 
is denied to Jesus. In even the highest and most distinctive portions 
he was but voicing the thoughts previously present in Jewish minds, 
to which expression had been abundantly given by other teachers. 
In his proclamation that the Kingdom of God was at hand, and in 
his injunction that men should repent of their sins (Mark 1:14, 15), 
Jesus was simply continuing the properly Jewish preaching of John 
the Baptist. In his great doctrine of the fatherhood of God, which he 
made central in his teaching, he was but reiterating a truth of which 
the Jews were already in full possession. Even the Prayer which he 
gave to his disciples as an epitome of Christian aspiration was made 
up entirely of ideas and phrases drawn from the current Jewish 


13 “The Sermon on the Mount, if this was ever delivered by him, was never 
intended to supplant the Law of Moses, though the compiler of the gospel of Matthew 
seeks to create that impression. Nor does any of the apostles or of the epistles refer 

. to the new code promulgated by Jesus. Only, in order to be prepared for the 
kingdom of God, which he expected to come in the immediate future and during the . 
lifetime of his hearers, . . . . Jesus laid down especial rules of conduct for his dis- 
ciples, demanding of them a higher righteousness and purity and a greater mutual 
love than the Pharisees practiced.” (Kohler, Vol. VII, p. 169.) 

“While claiming not to infringe or curtail the Law, Jesus directed his followers 
to pay more attention to the intention and motive with which pious deeds should be 

Jesus contended that the application of this principle was prac- 
tically equivalent to a revolution in spiritual life; and he laid stress upon the contrast 
between the old Law and the new one, especially in his Sermon on the Mount. In 
making these pretensions he was following a tendency which at the period of his career 
was especially marked in the Hasidzans and Essenes, though they associated it with 
views as to external purity and seclusion from the world which differentiated them 
from Jesus. He does not appear, however, to have contended that the new spirit 
would involve any particular change in the application of the Law. It is exag- 
gerated to regard these [Jesus’] variations from current practices as exceptionally 
abnormal at the beginning of the first century. The existence of a whole class of 
cAm ha-Arez, whom Jesus may be taken to represent, shows that the rigor of the 
Law had not yet spread throughout the people Nothing in all this insistence 
upon the spirit of the Law rather than upon the halackic development of it was neces- 
sarily or essentially anti-Jewish.” (Jacobs, Vol. VII, p. 163.) 

“Trreconcilable differences are found in the sayings attributed to Jesus concerning 
the Jews and the Law. According to the older version (Matt. 5:17-19), he declared 
that he had not come to destroy, but to fulfil—that is, to practice—the Law. 

On the other hand, he is declared to be the hope of the gentiles. .... and he 
becomes the exponent of the Pauline ideas that the old must give way to the new.” 
(Kohler, Vol. TX, p. 248.) ; 
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liturgy. In other words, Jesus was but an exponent of the Jewish 
religious ideas of his time; he added nothing by way either of sub- 
stance or of proportion; he did not transcend the limits of first-century 
Judaism." 

7. The success of Jesus, so far as he succeeded, was due to the 
spectacular features of his ministry...His teaching would not alone 
have brought him a following, nor his personality. It was as a won- 
der worker, particularly as a healer of the sick, that he won attention.*5 
The common people welcomed him because of his miracles, and he 
was able to help them through the power over them thus secured. 
Jesus’ case was similar to that of Simon Magus, in the city of Samaria, 
who “used sorcery, and amazed the people of Samaria, giving out 
that himself was some great one: to whom they all gave heed, from 
the least to the greatest, saying, This man is that power of God which 
is called Great. And they gave heed to him, because that of long time 
he had amazed them with his sorcery” (Acts 8: 9-11). 

8. Jesus did not claim to be divine, either in person or in preroga- 
tive. The gospel passages, found chiefly in the fourth gospel, which 

14 “Tn essentials Jesus’ teaching was that of John the Baptist, and it laid emphasis 
on two points: (1) repentance, and (2) the near approach of the kingdom of God. 
One other point is noted by Christian theologians as part of his essential teaching, 
namely, insistence upon the fatherhood of God. This is such a commonplace in the 
Jewish liturgy and in Jewish thought that it is scarcely necessary to point out jts essen- 
tially Jewish character. As regards repentance, its specifically Jewish note has been 
recently emphasized by C. G. Montefiore . . . . who points out that Christianity 
lays less stress upon this side of religious life than Judaism; so that in this direction 
Jesus was certainly more Jewish than Christian. As regards the notion of the ‘king- 
dom of heaven,’ the title itself is specifically Jewish; and the content of the concept 

In many ways his [Jesus’] attitude was specifically Jewish, even 
in directions which are usually regarded as signs of Judaic narrowness. Jesus appears 
to have preached regularly in the synagogue, which would not have been possible 
if his doctrines had been recognized as being essentially different from the current 
pharisaic beliefs. His special prayer [the Lord’s Prayer] is merely a shortened 
form of the third, fifth, sixth, ninth, and fifteenth of the Eighteen Benedictions [of the 
Jewish liturgy].” (Jacobs, Vol. VII, p. 162.) ‘Many of the sayings attributed to 
Jesus have been literally taken over from the Didache; others were pharisaic teachings 
well known in the rabbinical schools.” (Kohler, Vol. IX, p. 249.) 

1s “Tt was not as the teacher of new religious principles nor as a new lawgiver, 
but as a new wonder-worker, that Jesus won fame and influence among the simple 
inhabitants of Galilee in his lifetime; and it was due only to his frequent apparitions 
after his death to these Galilean followers that the belief in his resurrection and in his 
messianic and divine character was accepted and spread.” (Kohler, Vol. VII, p. 167.) 
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bear that significance, give utterance, not to Jesus’ own idea of him- 
self, but to the later ideas of the disciples concerning him. His cry 
of despair on the cross disproves such assumptions. He, on the con- 
trary, regarded himself as human, but as typically human, with an 
important mission to men. He was indeed able to help the lower 
classes. And it was not strange that those who loved him expressed 
their appreciation of him in terms of divinity and messiahship. Jesus 
was not the much prophesied Jewish Messiah, nor did he himself 
publicly claim this; opinion seems uncertain as to whether he pri- 
vately considered himself Messiah, and if so, what idea of messiahship 
he considered applicable to himself.*® 

9. No new religious movement or organization was constructed 
by Jesus, nor did he intend any such to result from his work. Since 
he considered himself a true Jew, and his mission to be to Judaism, 
his purpose was to upbuild truth and righteousness within the con- 
fines of existing Jewish institutions. He did not teach his followers 
to withdraw from the synagogue services, nor to forsake the temple 
worship. The growth after his death of the Christian movement | 
and organization, on lines independent of and hostile to Judaism, 
could not have been anticipated or desired by him.*? 

10. Jesus’ deliberate and self-sacrificing choice of death as the 
consummation of his ministry, together with the three specific pre- 
dictions of his crucifixion to his disciples, as described in the gospels, 
are regarded as a later misconception of the facts. Instead, it is 
understood that Jesus’ violent death came to him as a surprise—that 
he did not go to Jerusalem with this expectation, nor did he then 
willingly allow himself to be captured and executed. The New 


16 “Jesus regarded himself as typically human, and claimed authority and regard 
in that aspect.” (Jacobs, Vol. VII, p. 164.) “[Jesus’ word on the cross], ‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?’ was in all its implications itself a disproof of the 
exaggerated claims made for him after his death by his disciples. The very form of 
his punishment would disprove those claims in Jewish eyes. No Messiah that Jews 
could recognize could suffer such a death. . . . . How far in his own mind Jesus 
substituted another conception of the Messiah, and how far he regarded himself as 
fulfilling that ideal, still remain among the most obscure of historical problems.” 
(Jacobs, Vol. VII, p. 166.) 

17 The whole tendency of his work was against the very idea of organization. 
. . . . He was content to let the influence of his own character work upon the persons 
immediately surrounding him, and that they should transmit this influence silently 
and without organization.” (Jacobs, Vol. VII, p. 164.) 
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Testament accounts arose post jactum, out of a desire to explain how 
this death could have come to one who had been sent by God as 
Messiah and of whom omniscience was predicated.*® 

11. The responsibility for Jesus’ death was confined to a small 
number of priests. The Jewish nation was not responsible, neither. 
were the common people, for they favored him to the end. Not even 
the Pharisees were responsible, in spite of the New Testament repre- 
sentation that they were Jesus’ chief enemies and the instigators of 
his death.*® The priests who had charge of the temple, and who 
were in political control under the Romans, became incensed at Jesus, 
and secured his death by alleging that he was inimical to the Roman 
domination over Palestine.*° Properly speaking, there was no trial 
of Jesus before the Sanhedrin. The Sanhedrin was not called 
together, no formal hearing was given Jesus; instead, the coterie of 
priests caused his secret arrest, passed sentence upon him, and per- 
suaded the procurator Pilate to execute him as a political insurrection- 
ist.27 On this view the condemnation of the world for Jesus’ death 
must rest only upon a few guilty individuals, not upon the great 
judiciary body of the Jews, not upon the religious leaders of the day, 
not upon the Jewish people as a whole. 

18 See Jacobs, Vol. VII, p. 164. 

19 The older version [of the crucifixion story] knows only that the chief priests 
and scribes constituting the Sanhedrin condemned Jesus to death and handed him 
over to the Romans, who mocked, scourged, and killed him. . . . . With the older 
version tallies the story according to which the cause of his condemnation by the 
Sanhedrin was Jesus’ hostility to the temple. . . . . It was at a later time, and in con- 
tradiction to facts showing their friendly attitude (Luke 13:31), that the Pharisees were 
represented as having conspired against the life of Jesus.’’ (Kohler, Vol. IX, p. 247.) 

20 “His [Jesus’] indignation at seeing the temple hill turned into a poultry and 
cattle market for the benefit of the arrogant hierarchy (Mark 11:15-18) fired him into 
action against these bazaars.’’ (Kohler, Vol. VII, p. 169.) ‘They had been offended 


in both pride and pocket by Jesus’ action in clearing the purlieus of the temple.” 
(Jacobs, Vol. VII, p. 165.) 


2 “There could be no question of anything corresponding to a trial taking place 
on this occasion before the Sanhedrin It is more probable that the twenty- 
three members of the priestly section of the Sanhedrin, who had most reason to be 
offended with Jesus’ action in cleansing the temple, met informally after he had been 
seized, and elicited sufficient to justify them, in their own opinion, in delivering him over 
to the Romans as likely to cause trouble by his claims or pretensions to the messiahship, 
which of course would be regarded by them as rebellion against Rome. Nothing 
corresponding to a Jewish trial took place.” (Jacobs, Vol. VII, p. 166.) 
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12. The results of Jesus’ life were small so far as the Jewish nation 
and Judaism were concerned. He had no real influence upon the 
thought of his people, or upon their institutions, for these continued 
without change. He left no permanent impress upon their literature, 
for Josephus and the Talmud scarcely mention him.?* Some individ- 
ual Jews adhered to him as disciples, and gave up their Judaism to 
become Christians. But the work that he did, strange as it would 
have seemed to Jesus himself, led to a great religious movement and 
organization, not among the Jews, but among the gentiles. Of this 
gentile movement and organization, known as Christianity, Paul was 
the founder and leader—yet-not-in his own name, but in the name of 
Jesus Christ, whom he regarded as the long-expected Jewish Messiah 
and the Son of God with divine person and prerogatives.* The 
mission of Jesus was that of a prophet of religious truth, a preacher 
of righteousness, to the common people of his nation. This mission 
he performed.?4 


The chief purpose of this paper has been to set before Christian 
thinkers for their consideration this modern Jewish view of Jesus. 
It was but recently urged in all seriousness, by the chief Jewish scholar 


of Great Britain, that Christian scholars are wholly neglectful of the 
new and transforming light which modern Jewish scholarship has 
thrown upon the history of Judaism in Jesus’ day.*5 Certainly, every 


22 “His life, though indirectly of so critical a character, had very little direct 
influence on the course of Jewish history or thought. In contemporary Jewish litera- 
ture his career is referred to only in the (interpolated) passage of Josephus’ Antiquities, 
XVIII, iii, 3, while the references in the Talmud are for the most part as legendary as 
those in the apocryphal gospels, though in an opposite direction.” (Jacobs, Vol. VII, 
p- 160.) 

23 See Kohler, Vol. IV, pp. 52 f.; and the article “Saul of Tarsus” in the forth- 
coming eleventh volume of the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

24 “ However, a great historic movement of the character and importance of Chris- 
tianity cannot have arisen without a great personality to call it into existence, and to 
give it shape and direction. Jesus of Nazareth had a mission from God... . and 
he must have had the spiritual power and fitness to be chosen for it.” (Kohler, Vol. 
VII, p. 167.) “He felt the calling to preach the gospel to the poor . . . . and truly 
because the redeemer of the lower classes, who were not slow to lift him to the station 
of Messiah.” (Kohler, Vol. IV, p. 50.) 

25 Claude G. Montefiore, art. “‘ Jewish Scholarship and Christian Science,” in the 
Hibbert Journal, January, 1903, pp. 335-46. 
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student of historical facts, and every seeker for religious truth, is in 
conscience bound to recognize and to use all that is known. If Mr. 
Montefiore’s statement is correct, his judgment is just. It is in the 
interest of his plea for the recognition of Jewish scholarship that the 
modern Jewish view of Jesus is here brought forward for discussion, 
and the question raised as to what revisions have been made necessary 
thereby in the Christian interpretation of the gospels? Without 
entering fully upon a debate of this question, a few general comments 
on the Jewish view may perhaps be permitted: 

1. The gospels contained in the New Testament are, and must 
be used as, the most original existing sources of information concern- 
ing Jesus and first-century Judaism. The study of them must pre- 
cede, not follow, the formation of a judgment regarding the main 
features of the history concerned. This obligation rests upon all 
scholars alike, both Jews and Christians. The gospels are serious 
and bona fide documents of the first century purporting to tell the 
story of Jesus’ life, and they are the only such documents extant. 
They do not claim for themselves, nor need anyone claim for them, 
that they narrate this story from beginning to end with absolute 
accuracy. But if it is to be held that the gospels are in fundamental 
error regarding the most important matters of the history, the burden 
of proof must rest with those who make the charge; and all the more 
is this true if the error has arisen, not from mere lack of accurate 
information, but as the result of a reconstruction of the gospel story 
to fit the developed ideas of the Christians at a secondary stage. The 
allegations that the followers of Jesus soon made over the gospel into 
something which originally it was not, and that the gospels, just 
because they were written by these Christians, cannot be trusted to 
tell the story of Jesus as it really was, must be well substantiated by 
evidence before they will find acceptance. 

Christian scholars must free themselves of fundamental histori- 
cal or theological assumptions in approaching the study of the gos- 
pels, though it is honest to confess they have seldom, if ever, done so. 
Similarly, Jewish scholars must free themselves of fundamental his- 
torical or theological assumptions in approaching the study of the 
gospels, and the question arises how far have they succeeded in doing 
so. Do we find some such assumptions in the Jewish conceptions 
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that no good Jew, as they hold Jesus to have been, could have dreamed 
of treating the Law as anything but permanent in authority, or of 
creating a religious movement and organization to rival Judaism; that 
the Pharisees could not have been the superficial and hypocritical 
religious leaders which the New Testament describes them to have 
been; that neither the Jewish nation nor the Sanhedrin could have 
wished to put Jesus to death; that Jesus was not God’s response to 
the messianic hopes and predictions of his people; and that regard- 
ing Jesus no predication of divine personality can be justified ? 

2. The view that Jesus practiced and preached a full literal obedi- 
ence to the Jewish law, as taught in his day by the scribes, cannot be 
derived from the gospels, and cannot be held except by a denial of 
their abundant and—one would have supposed—indisputable testi- 
mony. In Matt. 5:21-48, in Mark 7:1-23, and in many similar 
passages, Jesus assumes a position of superiority to the Law; he 
passes judgment upon its statutes; he points out its defects and 
shortcomings; he counts himself free and frees others from a full 
literal obedience to its commands. He lives, and he teaches men to. 
live, in accordance with great religious and moral principles. These 
principles underlay, and in a good measure were embodied in, the 
codifications of the Jewish Law; but in his thought men should not 
be slaves to a legal system, however good—they should rather be free 
persons doing the will of God out of deliberate choice and with intel- 
ligent judgment, guided by mind and conscience instead of by a legal 
code. He did not re-enact the Ten Commandments, or give statu- 
tory injunctions of any kind. This freedom from the Jewish Law, 
of which Paul also made much, was one of the essential features of 
Jesus’ gospel. 

The position of the modern Jewish scholars seems peculiar. 
They have themselves arrived at just this freedom from their ances- 
tral Law which Christians suppose Jesus taught. As may be seen 
above in the platform of Reformed Judaism, they do not regard the 
statutes of the Law as binding upon themselves further than they 
approve for their own lives. They, too, assume a position of supe- 
riority to their Law, judging what parts of it they should observe and 
what parts they need not observe. This is obviously the only right 
way to treat the legal code of Judaism. But is the discovery of this 
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method to be denied to Jesus and credited to Reformed Jews of the 
nineteenth century? No, the discovery could not be credited to 
them, for they admit Paul taught and practiced this freedom from , 
the Law. Who was the discoverer of the method, then—was it Paul 
or Jesus? Why not Jesus, as the gospels have always been under- 
stood by Christians clearly to affirm ?. 

3. It is much to be thankful for that a circle of modern Jews has 
come to think well of Jesus. Formerly, Jews execrated him as a 
false Messiah, a traitor to the law and the religion of his people, a 
deluded enthusiast who imagined himself divine; this opinion they 
received from Jesus’ contemporaries who, because they had this 
opinion of him, persecuted him and put him to death. It is a change 
for the better that some Jews can now think of Jesus as a good Jew, 
particularly in the sense that he was the friend rather than the enemy 
of Judaism, even if they so far overstate the truth as to affirm that it 
was not he but Paul who taught the Christians that his gospel was a 
universal spiritual religion, and that the legalism, ritualism, cere- 
monialism, and nationalism of the Jewish faith and cult would be 
outgrown. We, as modern disciples of Jesus, warmly welcome the 
recognition and appreciation which Reformed Jews are giving him, 
believing this to be an indication that the worst is past in the aliena- 

tion of the Jews from Christianity, and that Jesus’ true greatness of 
person, character, work, and teaching will become increasingly 
apparent. 

But the delimitation of Jesus within the confines of first-century 
Judaism is impossible. We know what first-century Judaism was, 
not only from the New Testament (the epistles as well as the gospels), 
but also from Josephus and from the Talmud; Jesus did not corre- 
spond to these characteristics, these boundaries, this point of view. 
The New Testament cannot be made to yield such a picture of him 
by any legitimate process of criticism or interpretation. To maintain 
that Jesus and the Pharisees were friends; that he worked in harmony 
with them, according to the Reformed Jewish view; that the whole 
story of the conflict between them was a fiction of the Christians to 
justify certain later conceptions of Jesus which they reached, is to 
attribute to the gospels and epistles of the New Testament a falsity 
in their story which needs more proof than the hypothesis has yet 
received. 
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Modern Jews consider themselves the lineal and spiritual descend- 
ants and heirs of the Pharisees of the first century; so no doubt they 
are. Further, they are jealous for the good reputation of these 
ancestors; and that is right. Then, since these present-day Jews 
cannot conceive of themselves as rejecting and persecuting Jesus in 
the way the New Testament describes the Pharisees to have done, 
they cannot believe the New Testament description true; and that 
is natural. The position does credit to the religious and moral sense 
of the modern Reformed Jews; they are indeed reformed. The 
fallacy lies in the attribution of their own high religious and moral 
judgments to the first-century Pharisees, when the weight of evidence 
easily shows the general correctness of the New Testament character- 
ization. It is hopeless to attempt to prove that the gospels and epis- 
tles in this particular totally misrepresent the facts. 

4. It seems difficult also to assent to the view that Jesus lacked 
originality. We are told that all his teachings had already been 
thought out and inculcated by Jewish teachers before him, that 
even his most distinctive doctrines—the fatherhood of God, the bless- . 
ing and duty of forgiveness, the inner character of righteousness— 
were already current among the people, so that his task was simply 
that of reiteration. It is, of course, true that an interrelation existed 
between the content and form of Jesus’ teaching and the content and 
form of Judaism in his day, a fact which Christian scholars, sometimes 
through ignorance and sometimes through prejudice, have often 
failed to recognize. But I believe it is not true that Jesus merely 
voiced the best Jewish thought of his time, in forms of expression 
already familiar to his hearers.2° One may find parallels in Jewish 
literature preceding and contemporary with Jesus for not a few of 
his sayings, among them certain phrases of the Lord’s Prayer; but 

26 Particularly interesting at this point is Mr. Montefiore’s latest article, ‘‘ The 
Synoptic Gospels and the Jewish Consciousness” (Hibbert Journal, July, 1905, pp. 
649-67). Among other things, he says: ‘The Gospels do contain teaching which, 
when compared with ordinary and average Judaism, is both valuable and original, 
new and true. It seems accurate to say that the bringing together of so many 
excellent ethical and religious doctrines within the compass of a single volume consti- 
tutes an originality by itself. The originality is all the greater if these doctrines are 
united together and illuminated by a few predominant principles, and put into the 


mouth, as well as exemplified by the life, of a single illustrious Teacher. ... . It 
seems to me that what we may call the genius, the first-classness of the Synoptics, also 
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how comes it that the Jews did not at first show, and through nineteen 
centuries never have shown, any real appreciation of the Lord’s 
Prayer, or of Jesus’ other teachings, which nevertheless they claim 
were reiterations of their own best thoughts ? 

Jesus did not cast aside the Old Testament as false, and worthless 
for his gospel; instead, he found in it many true conceptions of God, 
man, and duty, expressed in terms and phrases which could not be 
improved. His teaching takes up much that was best in the prophetic 
teaching. But he acted as judge of what was best, using only such 
ideas and expressions as would convey his own message most effect- 
ively. The criterion of truth and goodness was not the Old Testa- 
ment, but his own perception of what was true and good. 

His originality consisted first of all in his ability to know within 
himself what were the highest conceptions of reality and obligation. 
If he found these ideas of religion and morality in the Old Testament, 
or in the minds of his hearers, he could confirm them; when he did 
not find them elsewhere, he could furnish them from the direct source 
of knowledge within him. In fact, he did both things; some current 
ideas of truth and goodness he corroborated, others he gave to men 
for the first time. Most often he selected from the Old Testament 
and Jewish teachings those which in a measure expressed the spiritual 
realities and obligations, showing some genuine perception of the 
character and will of God; then he broadened and purified these 
teachings till they contained and conveyed the full revelation of truth 
and goodness which it was his mission to give to men. His originality 
consisted, secondly, in his matchless methods as a teacher; in his 
ability to interest, instruct, and impress his hearers; in his perfect 
use of language to clothe his thought; in the power and attractiveness 
constitutes a portion of their newness and originality. For a thought is not merely 
great and new by its substance, but also by its form. Not merely what is said, but 
how it is said, gives to a particular teaching its vast stimulus for good, its illumination 
and haunting power Here we have religion and morality joined together at a 
white heat of intensity. The teaching often glows with light and fire. . . 
nected with this fervor and passion comes the impression of originality made by the 
gréat paradoxes of the Gospels, which are mainly contained in the Sermon on the 

Lowly, active service for the benefit of the humblest is an essential 
feature of the Synoptic religion. Here once more, we seem to be cognizant of 


fresh and original teaching, which has produced fruit to be ever reckoned among 
the distinctive glories of Christianity.” . 
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of his personality; in the interpretation of his teaching by his deeds. 
He is the greatest teacher of history; he has had no equal. This is 
not yet the verdict of the Jewish nation, but it is the established 
verdict of the Christian world. 

If there is such a thing as originality, Jesus was éitatindl. 
He does not lack originality who discovers for himself, and reveals 
to others, the reality and meaning of religious truth, the nature 
and duty of goodness, the significance and opportunity of human 
life. To enlarge faith, virtue, and knowledge, to give them clearer 
embodiment and expression, to increase their attractiveness and 
power, making them regnant in men—this kind of originality also 
characterized the work of Jesus. Why should he not make use of 
current ideas, terms, and phrases, if they could serve his purpose ? 
Shall we say that the designer and builder of a great cathedral lacks 
originality because he does not himself quarry and shape the stones 
for the structure ? 

5. Jesus was not merely a Jew, nor the gospel merely a revived 
Judaism. The fact that both Jesus and the gospel have been rejected - 
and repudiated by the Jews from the first century to the twentieth 
is sufficient proof. After due acknowledgment has been made of 
the genetic relation of the younger to the older religion, and of the 
great indebtedness of Christianity to Judaism for much of its thought, 
atmosphere, terminology and literature, the fact remains that the 
daughter-religion is a new individual, with a character and a life of 
her own, and with a power to enlighten and uplift men which the 
parent-religion did not have. Until the nineteenth century, Judaism 
remained the almost stationary, exclusive religion of a single people— 
a people whose existence is only as scattered individuals among the 
nations of the earth. Judaism has not shown a capacity to meet the 
religious and moral needs of other peoples, or (as the Reform move- 
ment indicates) even of its own people. Meanwhile the gospel of 
Jesus, under many forms and adaptations, has been the religion of 
developing civilization from the first century to the present; and it. 
now shows the vitality, adaptiveness, and usefulness which give 
promise that in time it will become, as Jesus conceived and intended 
it should be, the religion of the world, furnishing the recognized 
ethical ideal and imperative for mankind. 
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If this should prove true, that time when it comes will find Jews 
and Christians at one with each other. The world knows that the 
Hebrew people surpassed all other ancient peoples in spiritual pur- 
pose and insight, in moral intention and perception, in the actual 
attainment of religious faith and holy living. The world also knows 
that Judaism has not lost this essential race characteristic, but in a 
measure achieves, and is capable of again fully achieving, the historical 
greatness of the race in these highest aspects of life. But this great- 
ness cannot be reached by a mere perpetuation of the ancient religion, 
conducted in isolation from the currents of modern life, and without 
adaptation to present religious and moral conditions and ideals. 
May it not be that modern Jews, when they have grasped the large 
world-view, have adjusted themselves to modern ways of thinking, 
have completed their historical and scientific investigations, and have 
possessed themselves of those treasures of faith which non-Jewish 
peoples have contributed to religion, may come to find in Jesus and 
his gospel that which the ancient Jews failed to find—a satisfying 
expression of their highest beliefs and aspirations, and a commanding 
ideal? ‘‘He came unto his own, and they that were his own received 
him not.” He was indeed a Jewish Christ, and it is not too much 
to expect that Jews will come to know him as he is, and to receive 
him with the deferred ardor of centuries. The present Reformed 
Judaism, in its view of Jesus and otherwise, is not final—it is one of 
the several stages through which Judaism is destined to pass on its 
way to a full recognition that “grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 
With Paul we may say: “If the casting away of them is the recon- 
ciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them be, but life from 
the dead ?” 
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THE MEANING OF THE RING AND ROD IN BABYLONIAN- 
ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE 


REV. ARTHUR E. WHATHAM 
Georgetown, Del. 


In a letter recently received from Professor C. H. W. Johns, of Cam- 
bridge, he writes: ‘‘the rod and ring, if separate, in Assyrian and Baby- 
i lonian are to me quite obscure.” Budge thinks these conjoined symbols 
are indicative of the deity’s eternal existence; Pinches thinks that the circle 
is emblematic of his supposed journey around the earth; Ward sees in the 
i staff the divining-rod; Jastrow sees in the combined symbols the emblem- 
i atic power to mark off a boundary, the circle indicating the power to inclose, 
and the rod the measuring-stick, so that the deity holding these symbols 
: may be viewed as the fixer of boundaries. 
Not one of the above suggestions gives the real meaning of the symbols 
in question. Indeed, Jastrow asserts that “this ring and stick are certainly ° 
not symbols of royalty.” This, however, is exactly what they are. In 
Mr. King’s Seven Tablets of Creation, there is the description of the gods 
giving to Marduk a scepter, a throne, and a ring, upon his preparing to 
meet the dragon Tiamat in combat. At the time I read this passage it 
d seemed to me that here we have a clear indication that the circle and staff 
iq given to Marduk were part of the gift indicated by the throne, viz., sovereign 
il power. Line 28, as given by Mr. King in his rendering of the fourth 
tablet, runs: ‘‘They rejoiced and they did homage (unto him, saying), 
‘Marduk is king.’”” The next line, 29, runs: “They bestowed upon 
him the scepter, and the throne, and the ring.” Mr. King adds in a note 
that ‘‘the translation of patu as ‘ring’ is provisional; the patu was certainly 
q a symbol of power.” We have, however, to bear in mind that in Marduk 
i undertaking the combat on behalf of the gods he is made their face; in 
plain language, he absorbs their personality so that he becomes even as 
i Shamash, that is to say, the sun-god: Thus as the sun-god he takes over 
the emblems of the sun-god’s sovereignty, the scepter, the throne, and the 
ring. 

The above conclusion as to the significance of the circle and rod, is 
qd borne out by Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson in the American Oriental Society 
4 Proceedings for May, 1889. Here he quotes from the Avesta that a golden 
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ring and a golden staff had been given to Yima, who is to bear royal sway, 
showing that in old Iranian times the ring and staff were symbols of royalty. 

That the rod here is neither a measuring-stick nor a divining-rod is 
amply proved by the bas-relief sculptured by order of Sennacherib, show- 
ing four figures, two standing upon animals resembling dogs, and two 
standing upon the ground. Two stand right and left facing each other in 
couples, so that we may see here in the four figures merely a repetition 
of a king and a deity. Now, the god carries in his hand a circle and rod, 
the latter adorned on the top with a palmette, showing distinctly that the 
rod here is intended to indicate a scepter; and, if so, in all other similar 
representations of a deity with a rod and circle the rod represents a scepter, 
the indication of sovereignty. 

Can it be as clearly shown what phase of power the circle indicates 
as it has been shown what the rod indicates? I think so, and even with 
greater interest. 

From the Assyrian word kuduru signifying a “‘boundary,” Dr. Jastrow 
sees in the circle in the hand of the god Shamash a representation of a 
kuduru. In other words, he sees in this symbol, as held in the hand of 
Shamash, the emblem of boundary-maker. It is strange that, while he 
refers to Shamash’s frequent title of ‘judge of the world,” it never occurred 
to him to connect this world-rule with the circle in the hand of Shamash. 
Of course, I myself may be mistaken, but I see in this rod the symbol of 
supreme sovereign power over what to me the circle indicates, viz., the 
world. I view the circle as symbolizing the actual world, or, at all events, 
all the world’s territory. 

Now comes a most interesting connection between the modern orb of 
royalty and the ancient circle of sovereignty. From the age of Aristotle 
(born 384 B.C.) the earth ceased to be figured in the minds of astronomers 
and geographers as it had been previously viewed, viz., as a flat disk; hence- 
forth it was conceived of as a sphere or globe. Bratosthenes (born 276 B. C.) 
attempted to measure the size of the earth on the basis of its spherical 
form. Crates of Mallus about 150 B. C. made the first globe as repre- 
senting the earth’s figure, dividing it into the four segments which continue 
to this day on the globe which forms part of the insignia of royalty, known 
as the royalorb. Asa symbol of sovereignty the globe is of ancient Roman 
origin. A medallion shows the half-length figure of the emperor Galba, 
holding in one hand the eagle-tipped scepter, and in the other the orb 
surmounted by a small figure of Victory. The emperor Justinian used the 
orb having the cross in the place of the former symbol, to represent the 
ascendency of Christianity over the world. The orb as indicating world- 
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sovereignty must have been well recognized before the time of the emperor 
Galba, since it appears with this significance in a Pompeiian wall-painting 
of Jupiter and in sculptures, Pompeii being destroyed in 79 A. D. Galba 
was murdered in 69 A. D., but a symbol of world-sovereignty, to have been 
so widely recognized as to figure in Pompeiian paintings and sculpture, 
must have been viewed as such long before the destruction of that city. It 
seems to me that fully a hundred years before Christ the globe or orb as a 
symbol of world-sovereignty was well understood as a feature of royal 
insignia. 

On the rock of Bagistan or Behistan, in Persia, is a carved scene repre- 
senting Darius (king 521-485 B. C.) receiving the submission of the chiefs 
of the nations which had revolted against him, and whom he had subdued. 
Above the king there is a representation of the deity Ormazd who holds in 
his hand a circle. Similar representations are of frequent occurrence 
about this period. ; 

The significance of this circle-in-hand, which I claim to have been 
always that of world-power, is well brought out in the above scene, which 
represents the rule of Darius over the nations of the earth. The circular 
form of the earth was of ancient belief among the Semites. With the Baby- 
lonians it was a hollow hemisphere, with its convex side upward. With © 
the Hebrews it was more of a flat disk. Both peoples, however, thought of 
it as resting with a circular outline upon an abyss of waters. 

In Prov. 8:27 we read of Yahweh having set the earth as a circle upon 
the face of the deep; in Ps, 24:1, 2, that the earth is his, for he made it; 
in Isa. 40:22, that he sitteth above the circle of the earth. In like manner, 
Marduk was viewed by the Babylonians as creator, and so lord, of the 
earth, which he formed as a hemisphere, placing it with its convex side 
up upon the lower watery abyss. Thus with both peoples the circle came 
to symbolize the world, or lordship over the world. In later ages, when 
the ciscular form of the earth gave way to its conception as a sphere or 
globe, an orb took the place of the circle in the hand of a deity or earthly 
ruler. The exact period when the change came about, and so by whom 
and with whom the change was first made, I am unable to say for lack of 
data. That the globe, however, subsequently took the place of the circle, 
with the same significance of world-sovereignty, I think I have clearly 
shown. Thus the ancient symbols of the circle and rod have been shown 
to be emblems of sovereignty. That the circle is not as often seen in the 
hand of earthly rulers as it is in that of gods and goddesses, does not alter 
this conclusion. There are instances where it is seen as held by the former, 
one having been pointed out by Madame Z. A. Ragozin, in Media, in the 
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“Story of the Nations” series, p. 377, and I am investigating others. That 
it is found in the hands of goddesses does but strengthen our conclusion, 
since these female deities were representatives of world-power equally 
with the male deities who carried the ring and rod. | 

That the circle is represented as held, instead of being supported by 
the hand, does not in the least affect the argument, since, the sun’s disk, 
as usually represented, is similarly depicted as a hollow circle. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH NEW TESTAMENT SCHOLARS 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS BY PRINCIPAL W. F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D., OF 
LANCASHIRE COLLEGE, ENGLAND; PROFESSOR D. A. HAYES, D.D., 
OF GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE; PROFESSOR A. T. ROBERTSON, 
D.D., OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY; AND 
PROFESSOR FRANK C. PORTER, D.D., OF YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


1. Please define in a few words your point of view in biblical study. 

I do not regard biblical study as a purely historical discipline. It 
must be that among other things, since it is now pursued by means 
of the historical method. But this is only a means to an end. I 
hold that the Bible contains a unique record of revelation, and that 
as such it furnishes us with our highest and best guide to conduct. 
Biblical theology is to my mind more than a branch of the history of 
thought. It is real theology, containing positive truth, opening vistas 
for a vision of the eternal verities of God. It seems to me that it is © 
not the less so now that we cannot take it absolutely and finally as 
containing so many perfect and inflexible oracles. Its partial lights, 
its defracting media, its successive stages, each imperfect till all are 
consummated in Jesus Christ, are all true and contain divinely revealed 
ideas expressed up to the degree of progress attained. Similarly, 
while the biblical ethics is at first very imperfect and racial, even 
this contains germs of eternal truths, and as the ethical standard 
advances more and more, permanent truth emerges as a guide to 
conduct today. We have not wholly outgrown the Ten Command- 
ments, though some of us seem to forget them. Proverbs still has 
moral teaching for our age. But, of course, the supreme ethics is of 
the New Testament, and its crowning illustration is in the person 
and example of our Lord. The study of the New Testament with a 
view to learning the mind of Christ with reference to conduct is the 
highest, and at the same time the most practical, of all ethical studies. 

W. F. A. 


I do not believe that the Bible revelation was inerrant in its original 
forms, and much Iess do I believe that it can be so in any of its present 
124 
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translations. The book of the Bible therefore is as open to all critical 
and historical investigation as any other ancient literature. Any 
authority granted to any portion of this revelation must rest upon 
a reasoned conviction of its authenticity. This is to be gained only 
by expert research. It can never attain to absolute certainty, but 
must rest upon the balance of probabilities. Any general consensus 
of opinion among expert investigators ought to command a respectful 
hearing from those who have neither time nor leisure for such work; 
but the centuries are more likely to decide correctly concerning 
seriously disputed questions than is any single generation. I trust 
that the world will come at last to know the truth. In the meantime, 
biblical study must furnish the starting-point for all theology, as it 
supplies the foundation and culmination of all ethical science. 
D. A. H. 


Biblica] study is not purely an historical discipline. There must 
be spiritual sympathy with the spiritual truth investigated. The 
historical method of study is a very great aid, a necessary aid indeed, 
to biblical study. But, after all, it is only a method, and as such is 
not absolute nor always accurate in its results. And, like all methods, 
it is subordinate to the eternal verities in religion and ethics. His- 
torical study is not an end in itself as applied to Christianity, but 
only a very useful help to the truer apprehension of Christ. 

A. T. R. 


In accordance with my calling as teacher of biblical theology, I 
study the Bible chiefly in order to recover the history of Israelitish 
and early Christian religion. The two things that I am most con- 
cerned to find are, on the one hand, the origin and growth of the 
great religious ideas and institutions, and the varying fortunes of the 
religious life; and, on the other, the character and influence of the 
great personalities who stand out both as representatives and as 
creative forces in that history. 

- For this historical task only the methods and spirit of historical 
research are fitted. Yet this task does not exclude all others. It is 
inconsistent with the use of the Bible as a uniform code of finished 


and final laws for conduct and dogmas for thought, but it does not 


conflict with the use of the Bible as a book of inspiring religious 
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literature. The historical does. not exclude the devotional and 
practical use of the book. 

In New Testament study the relation between the historical and 
the religious tasks and interests is necessarily very close, since Christ, 
and the enthusiasm and devotion he inspired, are central in both. 
I believe that the two can go on peacefully and helpfully side by side. 
Christ would surely not wish his words to be the object solely of 
historical research; and Paul, whom the historian of primitive 
Christianity must study with peculiar eagerness, would certainly 
protest against those who search out the incidental historical allusions 
in his letters, and are dull to the faith and love with which they are 
still alive, and which they still call to life. F.C. P. 


2. What are your decisive reasons for holding this point of view ? 

First, the character of the Bible literature itself. Second, the 
effect of it on society. Third, the concurrent opinion of the best 
judges. W. F. A. 


I was reared in the old-fashioned belief in an infallible revelation, 
contained in a Bible uniquely and equally inspired throughout. I 
held this view, without much thought or question, until I entered 


the theological school. There doors were opened upon every side 
of me into fields of investigation of which I had never dreamed. After 
graduation, as a professor of the Greek language and literature, I 
came to realize the uncertainty attendant upon any ancient writings, 
both as to their text and their interpretation. Later, as a pastor, I 
came to see that the ordinary layman could rest with all confidence 
in the general belief that the Bible, and more especially the New 
Testament, contained the highest and fullest and clearest revelation 
concerning the being and nature of God and his will for man, which 
the race has received. As a theological professor for a decade, I 
have become assured that the question of canonicity shades off into 
uncertainty on every side; that the question of the text must remain 
unsettled at many points; that the question of unity of authorship 
and arrangement of material must remain at least an open one in 
book after book; and that the authoritative interpretation of the 
received text awaits a more nearly infallible exegete than the theo- 
logical world has produced up to this time. At present I am a con- 
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servative, disposed to hold to beliefs established through the centuries, 
until I am shown good reason for changing them. I trust that I am 
ready to accept any new truth, accompanied by any well-attested 
proof. My only reason for holding any position is that the balance 
of probabilities seems to me to show that the truth lies there. 

D. A. H. 


The reasons for the above point of view in biblical study are 
obvious, and are partly expressed in the statement of the standpoint. 
Historical study may be, and sometimes is, a valley of very dry bones. 


It needs the breath of life, and of itself has no life. The historical iy 
method is a necessary basis for obtaining the truth, but cannot alone fm 
reach all truth. Moreover, it is not free from subjective influences; FE 


it is, in fact, more dominated by them than many studies, such as 
the physical sciences. All historical work has inevitable and numer- 
ous limitations. The term “scientific” can be applied to historical 
work only in a general way. . One’s philosophy largely controls one’s 
use of the facts obtained. The historical method is not a mechanical 
process, but, like all intellectual work, varies according to the personal 
equation. There is a constant tendency to claim infallibility for one’s 
own point of view. This method is not the property of any one 
school of modern criticism. The uncertainty involved in historical 
work does not, or should not, induce despair, but it should restrain 
one from insisting that his latest speculations are the key to all knowl- 
edge. The history of theology is much like that of science. Each 
age obtains a new angle of vision, and at first imagines that all truth 
is seen from this new standpoint, and even sees more than is true. 
But time readjusts all things, and the true residuum remains. 

A. fF. B. 


The historical method of biblical study came to me rather as a 
relief from intellectual difficulties with which my Christian faith was 
beset than as a cause of difficulty. It removed rather than made 
stumbling-blocks in the way of a religious use of the Bible. It meant 
to me simply the free and honest effort to know the events and persons 
of Israelitish and primitive Christian history as they really were; and 
for religious faith and life these events and persons seemed to me of 
more importance than the books that tell of them, a greater revelation 
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of God, and a more living and commanding law of life. It is not in 
the letter and on the surface of the book that we touch realities, but 
below the surface. Historical criticism sometimes pushes aside faiths 
that have modified traditions, in order that it may recover the. facts 
out of which the faiths sprang. But the facts, the events and the 
personalities which once produced faith, have power to do so again for 
us—greater power than the forms of institution, or myth, or symbol, 
or theory, in which the faith first sought expression. My decisive 
reason for holding the historical point of view is that it appeals to 
my mind as true; but no doubt this appeal is stronger and has its 
way more easily because historical studies seem to me to bring, not 
loss, but gain to faith. Unhistorical views of the Bible have shut off 
many modern minds from Christian faith. Truer views, in accord- 
ance with our present knowledge and ways of thinking, will open 
again for many the way which false views have closed. F.C. P, 

3. What are the greatest obstacles you have had to overcome in your work 
as scholar and teacher? 

Thirty years ago prejudice. Much less of that today. In many . 
cases I fear the greatest obstacle is indifference. In others it is 
impatience of qualifications. All must be absolute, definite. Most 
minds are one-sided. W. F. A. 


The disposition to be content with the dictum of an authority, 
without asking for his reasons for his conclusions or views. The 
proneness to conclude that matters are settled and need no personal 
investigation. The readiness to decide between conflicting author- 
ities according to theological bias rather than in accordance with the 
argument presented. The unwillingness to give up the odium 
theologicum and to welcome truth even from a suspected source. 
The lack of loyalty to the Protestant principle of the right of private 
judgment, and the laziness that goes far to justify that lack. 

D. A. H. 


The lack of general historical information on the part of the average 
student greatly hampers the effort to teach him the specialized field 
of New Testament study. This is a transitional period in criticism, 
moreover, and it is difficult to master the various branches of New 
Testament study, and certainly to take seriously all that extremists 
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write. The chief difficulty for the present-day scholar is to preserve 
a wholesome modicum of common-sense in the midst of so much 
cocksure and conflicting speculation. A. T. R. 


_ So far as I am conscious of such obstacles, they have lain, not in 
any external, restraining influence, but in the nature of the task and 
the limitations of my powers. There are great difficulties, both from 
insufficient means of knowledge and from the weakness of thought 
and imagination, in the way of one who seeks to get back to the 
beginnings of Christianity in the mind of Christ himself. As a teacher 
I have found far less difficulty on account of doctrinal prejudices in 
my pupils than I should have expected. F.C. P. 

4. In what respects has there been progress in biblical study within the period 
of your observation ? 

I have seen an immense growth in appreciation of the historical 
method. Thirty years ago, when I was leaving college, this was 
scarcely known in England, except among a select few. I was not 
introduced to it by the professors at whose feet I sat (not too com- 
placently, perhaps). When it came in, it was assailed as an attack 
on the Bible. Ten years later a scholarly minister, Edward White, 


author of Life in Christ, said to me: “The fight is coming round 
the Old Testament.’ But there has been comparatively little fight 
around the Old Testament. College teachers and ministers have 
accepted for the most part the sober results of Old Testament criti- 
cism. Professor Driver is generally trusted as a safe guide. I have 
not discovered any followers of Professor Cheyne in his recent solitary 
soundings of dim and perilous seas. W. F. A. 


There has been much more progress in the field of the Old Testa- 
ment than in that of the New Testament in my generation. Con- 
fining my answer to the New Testament field, I would say that the 
publication and the ever-increasing appreciation of the Revised 
Versions, English and American, have been an immeasurable help 
to general biblical study. The Greek texts which have accompanied 
and followed these versions (Scrivener, Westcott and Hort, Nestle, 
and others) have marked great progress in this field. Gregory, Von 
Soden, Weiss, and others have done yeoman service in the investi- 
gation of manuscripts and determination of texts. Such discoveries 
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as the Didaché and the Logia have helped in our New Testament 
exegesis. But probably the greatest progress has been made in the - 
study of the biblical Greek in the light of newly discovered manu- 
scripts and inscriptions. Dalman and Deissmann and Blass and 
James H. Moulton have made it clear that we shall need to revise our 
grammars and lexicons for the study of the New Testament. These 
revisions will be forthcoming in a short time, and upon the basis thus 
supplied we may expect more notable work in exegesis than this 
generation has seen. The higher criticism of the New Testament 
has made no very perceptible progress in the last thirty years. 
D. A. H. 


Great progress has been made in the knowledge of the historical 
conditions surrounding the origin of Christianity; the historical per- 
spective is clearer. This increase in the mass of information applies 
to the language of the New Testament, the archeological and geo- 
graphical discoveries, the historical details, and the life of the time. 
We can see farther back and farther around. Biblical theology has 
given a valuable point of view for interpretation. A. T. R. 


Historical methods have more and more been taken for granted, 


and historical problems have been studied in a calmer spirit and by 
an increasing number of able men. The religious bearings of his- 
torical results and the religious responsibilities of scholarship have 
been recognized, to the advantage of science no less than of faith. 
Literary criticism, after winning its deserved victory, has withdrawn 
to its proper place of secondary importance; and historical questions 
are seen to lie deeper than literary. Comparative religion has risen 
in importance; though it also is liable to abuse as a means of solving 
New Testament problems. The historical background of the New 
Testament religion is coming to be better understood. F. C. P. 


5. In what direction do you look for progress in the immediate future ? 

I look for progress, in the more immediate future, first, in the fil- 
tering down of reasonable methods of biblical study to the less reading 
and thinking portions of the Christian community, and, secondly, 
among scholars in a more clear settlement of certain long-disputed 
questions, such as the composition of the gospels and the historical 
relations of the Pauline epistles. W. F. A. 
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In the field of the higher criticism I expect to see in the next 
thirty years the revival of all the old questions and the introduction of 
some new ones. I question whether much real progress will result, 
however, except in the general feeling of satisfaction in having freely 
and fully fought out all issues involved. Some general consensus of 
expert opinion may be expected in the synoptic problem and the 
relative value of the several New Testament books. D. A. H. 


We need more time to digest the new material that has been dis- 
covered. We need a longer perspective for the new view. When 
we see into the true significance of the new knowledge, we shall be 
able to make more accurate interpretation of the New Testament. 
Real progress will be made when criticism is more balanced and 
practical; for the spiritual is what abides, and not mere detail and 
speculation. This is the critical age. We shall make advance 
when we can build upon it. Criticism has been too destructive. 
Criticism must not only be constructive, but must recognize its limi- 
tations and give way to something higher, else it will prove a curse. 
The evangelization of the world, the redemption of men, the bringing 
to pass of the kingdom, are more important than criticism. If criticism 
can be a hahdmaid toward all that is true and eternal, it is well. If 
not, it will pass away. The commentaries of the future will be more 
historical and less exclusively grammatical, and also more directly 
practical. New Testament Greek grammar will be brought under 
the light of comparative and historical philology. The Septuagint 
and the papyri offer inviting fields for special work. A. T. R. 


We may expect decided gains in our knowledge of Hellenistic 
Greek, and an adequate dictionary from Deissmann or someone else. 
We may hope for the recovery of some of the lost treasures of early 
Christianity. It is hard to believe that Papias and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, for example, are irrecoverably lost. And 
we may trust that great historians will arise, who, with the means at 
our command, shall be able to make this great past live again. 

RCP. 


[This Interview will be continued in the next issue] 
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THE GREEK APOLOGISTS OF THE SECOND CENTURY 


REV. W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A. 
Kirkcaldy, Scotland 


“ Apostolic Fathers” is the title usually given to those early Chris- 
tian writers who came, or might have come, into direct contact with 
the apostles. As the death of John, the last survivor of the apostolic 
band, took place about the end of the first century, the name is there- 
fore applicable to all those living at or prior to that date whose works 
are still extant. These include Barnabas,* the companion of Paul 
(Acts 4:36, etc.); Hermas (Rom. 16:14); Clement, bishop of Rome 
(Phil. 4:3); Ignatius, bishop of Antioch; Polycarp, a disciple of 
John, and bishop of Smyrna; Papias, likewise a disciple of John, and 
bishop of Hierapolis; and the unknown “disciple of the apostles” 
who wrote the Epistle to Diognetus in answer to objections raised by 
him against Christianity. The aim of these writers, like that of the 
apostles themselves, is still a prevailingly practical and hortatory 
one. But Christian literature was gradually forced into a more 
scientific groove by the conflict which the church had presently to 
wage with paganism. To this cause we owe the numerous A pologies 
penned during and subsequent to the second century. The contro- 
versies with Gnostics and Judaizers in the third century gave a still 
more decidedly scientific cast to Christian theology. 

The aim of the Apologists was to defend the Christian religion 
as a theistic and moral conception of the world based upon revelation. 
Viewing the Old Testament as the source of dogma, and holding 
the doctrine of human freedom and responsibility, they were strenu- 
ously opposed to Gnosticism. The radical difference between the 
Apologetic and Gnostic philosophers appeared in their respective 
treatment of Holy Scripture and of Christian tradition. The former 
were content to know that they had here a revelation which could 
satisfy men’s minds and make them lead a good life; whereas the 


The writings ascribed to Barnabas and Hermas are probably spurious, and the 
letters of Ignatius partially so. 
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latter critically examined the Old Testament to see how far it 
coincided with gospel teaching. Regarding Christianity as the 
absolute religion, the Gnostics set themselves to incorporate with it 
whatever commended itself to them as good, and to rid it of associa- 
tion with whatever they judged to be inferior. The Apologists, 
on the other hand, were above all desirous to see the Christian 
tradition established as the ultimate authority in the sphere of 
religion and morals. But while the Apologists were opposed to 
Gnosticism, they nevertheless allied themselves to Greek philosophy. 
This enabled them to explain Christianity to the educated, and to 
formulate the truth of the gospel in such a way as to commend it to 
thoughtful men everywhere. They presented it as the rational 
religion, which has its source in the one God, who is a Spirit; as the 
religion of liberty and true morality; as a spiritual religion which 
dispenses with the display of outward ceremonial; and finally as a 
religion founded on the impregnable rock of revelation. They boldly 
declared Christianity to be the divinely attested embodiment of the 
highest truth, as that had already commended itself to men’s minds, 
and in doing so dealt the death-blow to polytheism and all its works, 
without raising any question as to the historical traditions of the pagan 
world. By the help of Christianity, which used it as a weapon in 
its own interests, Greek philosophy was now to burst the fetters of 
its “‘polytheistic past,” and, abandoning the proud pedestal on which 
it stood as the monopoly of the learned, was to enter on a new career 
of service to a wider circle of humanity. 

During the second century Christianity underwent practically 
the same treatment as Judaism had done at the hands of the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophers, and especially of Philo. These Jewish 
Hellenists had interpreted the religion of Jehovah to the Greeks as 
the highest philosophy; and now the Apologists similarly made 
“the marvelous attempt to present Christianity to the world as the 
religion which is the true philosophy, and as the philosophy which is 
the true religion.”* This process was rendered easier from the 
circumstance that the Stoic philosophy was itself gradually becoming 
a religion through its quest for a dogmatic position which should 
serve as a working principle both of religion and of morals. Chris- 

2 Harnack, History of Dogma, English translation, Vol. II, p. 173. 
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tianity seemed to offer precisely the certainty for which philosophers 
longed, and to it they accordingly turned. While in the hands of 
the Gnostic minority Christianity was converted into a Hellenic 
religion for the cultured few, the church generally valued above all 
else that absolute morality by the identification of which with the 
Christian faith the Apologists sought to undermine polytheism. 
Even among the latter, however, Platonic influences were also at 
work, and although in the philosophy of the age the rationalistic and 
moral element predominated over the mystic and religious, Neopla- 
tonism was already beginning to emphasize the thought of redemption 
and the necessity for a higher truth than the merely moral, in order 
to the removal of antagonisms insoluble by reason itself. « 

According to the Chronicon of Eusebius, the first quarter of the 
second century had just passed when Quadratus, a disciple “of the 
apostles,” and Aristides, an Athenian philosopher, presented to the 
emperor Hadrian their respective Apologies for Christianity. Of 
the Apology of Quadratus there has been preserved only a single 
sentence, in which he refers to the survival down to his own day. 
of persons whom Jesus had healed or raised from the dead. That 
of Aristides is known through a Syriac translation. Hitherto it 
had been customary to regard philosophy as subversive of gospel 
teaching (Col. 2:8), and it was a new departure when a professed 
philosopher came forward to defend Christianity as a philosophy. 
Its right to be so entitled he bases upon the rational and universally 
intelligible character of its contents. At the same time he maintains 
that, in so far as the truth of its doctrines is guaranteed by its super- 
natural origin, it stands in sharp contrast to philosophy. It is there- 
fore at once rational and ultra-rational. Were it only the former, no 
revelation would be necessary; were it only the latter, it would not 
be a philosophy. The relation of Christianity to Greek philosophy 
is thus from the very outset of radical importance in the apologetic 
theology of the period. 

Aristides gives the first place to an exposition of monotheism. 
He then classifies men as polytheists, Jews, and Christians, and 
explains how they severally arose. After giving a résumé of what 
the gospels teach with reference to Jesus Christ, he goes on to criticise 
polytheism, ‘“‘barbarian” theology, and Greek writers and myths. 
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While Jewish monotheism and morality receive appreciative mention, 
the Jews are blamed for their elaborate ceremonial and their worship 
of angels. The A pology concludes with a eulogium upon the virtuous 
lives of Christians, and with a laudatory reference to their sacred 
writings. 

Among the Apologists of the second century whose works have 
been preserved, the foremost place undoubtedly belongs to Justin 
Martyr, a native of Flavia Neapolis (the modern Nablts) in Pales- 
tine, and apparently of Roman descent. The exact date of his 
birth is unknown. Devoting himself to the study of philosophy, he 
sought guidance in succession from the Stoics, the Peripatetics, and 
Pythagoreans, but with no satisfactory result. At length he became 
an ardent disciple of Plato. “The contemplation of ideas,” he says, 
“furnished my mind with wings.” While he was thus in love with 
the Platonic philosophy, the fearlessness of death manifested by the 
Christians, and the study of the prophetic writings, recommended 
to him by a venerable stranger whom he met by the seashore, attracted 
him to Christianity. His Platonism, however, colored his thinking 
to the last. Even after his conversion he continued to wear the phi- 
losopher’s cloak (pallium), presumably with the view of winning men 
of culture for the gospel. In various parts of the world he preached 
salvation through the Christ of God as the only safe and salutary 
philosophy. At Ephesus he held his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 
and in Rome his zeal for Christianity provoked such hostility in 
philosophical circles that Cresceus the Cynic, whom he had openly 
worsted in argument, plotted his destruction. He seems to have 
suffered martyrdom in the year 166, during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, his last words being: “I am too little to say anything 
great of Christ.” 

Among the undoubtedly genuine works of Justin which have come 
down to us are his two Apologies, of which the Second is perhaps 
only a part of the First. These writings, which are conceived in a 
thoroughly Christian spirit, are essentially apologetic rather than 
theological. They are characterized by fearless advocacy of the 
claims of Christians to just and rational treatment at the hands of 

3 Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 2. 

4 In this case we must regard the Second A pology mentioned by Eusebius as lost. 
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their rulers, and throw valuable light upon the relations subsisting 
in Justin’s day between the Christian and heathen worlds. 

The First Apology dates from about 140 A. D., and is addressed 
to the emperor Antoninus Pius and his sons. The writer, although 
representing himself simply as a Christian, not as a philosopher, 
appeals to them as reasonable beings, reputed to be “pious and 
philosophical,” and asks whether it is consistent with either piety or 
philosophy to butcher innocent men, as if they were traitors or felons, 
merely because they bore the name of Christian. He warns them 
that such conduct is strictly analogous to the blunder perpetrated 
by those who condemned Socrates, and demands that each Christian 
should be judged according to his own life, and punished only when 
judicial investigation has proved him to be worthy of punishment. 
After this preliminary expostulation, Justin proceeds to examine the 
different charges brought against Christians. He shows that they are 
not atheists, seeing they worship “the true God, the Father of right- 
eousness,” and that, so far from being rebels, they are the best friends 
of the empire, inasmuch as to look for a human kingdom would be. 
to deny Christ. The teaching of Jesus on chastity, love to all men, 
. giving to the poor, etc., is adduced to demonstrate the futility of call- 
_ ing Christians evil-doers. Their pure lives are triumphantly con- 
trasted with heathen morality, as is Christ himself with the pagan 
deities. In the latter part of his work Justin sets himself to prove, 
on the one hand, that only Christian doctrines are true, and that 
Jesus is the incarnate Son of God and teacher of men; and, on the 
other, that through the instrumentality of the demons heathen poets 
and priests were enabled to arrive at a partial caricature of the facts 
of the incarnation. To the Apology are appended three letters from 
Roman emperors on behalf of the Christians, in order to show that . 
there was a precedent for honorable action on the part of Antoninus 
Pius in the direction desired. At the same time Justin boldly asserts 
that the persecuting measures of the rulers, if adhered to, will bring 
upon them the judgment of God. 

In the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, which is possibly modeled 
upon the Dialogues of Plato, but is more probably a dialogue 
actually held, Justin’s object is to prove that Jesus is the Messiah 
of the Old Testament, and to refute Jewish arguments against 
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Christianity. Christ is the new lawgiver, in whom the old law has 
been fulfilled and abrogated; and by observing the new law we may 
make. ourselves acceptable to God. There is no declaration of free 
forgiveness through Christ as Redeemer; on this point the famous 
Apologist is defective. 

Although Justin had a scholarly acquaintance with biblical as 
well as classical literature, he was no systematic theologian. The day 
of dogmatic precision and accurate definition was not yet. What 
is reflected in his writings is the simple faith of those early days, 
which, without drawing any formal distinction between the two 
natures, believes Jesus to be very God and very man. In his A polo- 
gies there is a frank acceptance of the central truths of Christianity. 
There is but one God, unchangeable and eternal (I, 13), unbegotten 
and impassible (I, 25), having ineffable glory and form (I, 9g), the 
Creator (I, 7), Lord and Father of all (I, 32), who cares for his 
creatures and of his goodness acts out of regard for men (I, 10, 28). 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God, became man, was crucified, died, 
rose again, and ascended into heaven (I, 21, 42). While not attempt- 
ing to expound the significance of the incarnation, Justin introduces 
the Platonic idea of the Logos in such a way as to suggest an explana- 
tion (I, 5, 46). According to his conception, the Logos is a divine 
person, through whom God created and arranged all things (II, 6). 
The Logos, moreover, was the inspirer of heathen sage as well as of 
Hebrew prophet. ‘On account of the seed of reason implanted by 
nature in every race of men” (II, 8), Heraclitus, Socrates, etc., 
although not enjoying ‘‘the knowledge and contemplation of the 
whole word which is Christ,’ nevertheless lived in the partial enjoy- 
ment of the Word diffused among men. Philosophers, poets, and 
historians “each spoke well in proportion to the share he had of the 
spermatic word” (II, 13).5 This idea of the higher life in man 
being the seed of reason or the germ of the Word is the most striking 
-and original in Justin’s writings. ‘‘Reason,’”’ which through Socrates 
had condemned superstition among the Greeks, took bodily shape 
in the Socrates of the barbarians, “‘the teacher Christ” (I, 4). While 


5 This notion, according to which the nobler spirits of the pagan world were 
virtually regarded as Christian before Christ, and all that was good in pre-Christian 
thought and life was linked on to Christianity, was afterward more fully developed 
by the Platonists of Alexandria. 
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no speculative proof can be given of this statement, it is amply con- 
firmed by the witness of prophecy. Christ is not, however, like 
Socrates, the mere instrument of “reason,” but the power of the 
ineffable Father; and his disciples, unlike those of the philosophers, 
are raised above the fear of death (II, 10, 11). The reason which 
created and arranged the world became incarnate in order to draw 
all men to itself, and its doctrines may be apprehended and put to 
the proof by learned and unlearned alike. The relation of philosophy 
to Christianity is thus, according to Justin, neither one of identity 
nor one of contrast; it is that of an instalment to the whole. In this 
way he emphasizes the superiority of Christianity. While the moving 
impulse of every manifestation of the reasonable has been the divine 
reason, yet, apart from revelation, none can ever know the whole 
truth, or attain to certainty, or throw off the yoke of the demons. 
Before the teaching of the prophets, confirmed by Christ and access- 
ible to all, mere human philosophy must vanish as the stars before 
the rising sun. 

The next Christian Apologist was Tatian. Although an Assyrian . 
by birth, he was well versed in Greek literature, and followed the 
profession of a traveling “‘sophist” or rhetorician. Dissatisfied with 
what he saw of the pagan philosophies and religions, and with the 
hollow insincerity, vain pretensions, and groveling aims of their 
adherents, he was yearning for some loftier ideal of life and conduct 
when, as it chanced, he fell in with the Old Testament. The perusal 
of the Scriptures, their monotheistic doctrine, and the daily life of 
Christians as witnessed by him in Rome, led him to reject the Greek 
in favor of the “barbarian” philosophy. His chief concern is rather 
to exhibit Christianity as truth opposed to error than to secure fairer 
treatment for Christians. 

In his Address to the Greeks, written after his conversion about the 
middle of the second century, he uses all the resources of Greek rhet- 
oric to brand Greek philosophy in general as a mass of soul-destroy- 
ing doctrines, and to exalt Christianity as the essence of heavenly 
wisdom; while at the same time he shows his contempt for Greek 
tastes by deliberately transgressing the most ordinary canons of style. 
In no other polemical treatise of the second century is there such a 
frank repudiation of Hellenic culture and usages, which are alleged 
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to have been mostly borrowed from the despised barbarians (I, 2). 
Tatian was especially attracted by two things in Christianity—its 
clear testimony to the one God as opposed to polytheism, and its 
precepts with regard to renunciation of the world. Yet, in spite of 
his critical attitude toward philosophy, and his advocacy of the 
religion of revelation as the one source of truth, he remained uncon- 
consciously a Platonic thinker. He dwells much on the doctrine of 
the Logos, and views Christianity as “the philosophy in which, by 
virtue of the doctrine of the Logos revelation through the prophets, 
the rational knowledge that leads to life is restored.”® No radical 
distinction, apparently, is made between prophetic revelation and 
revelation through Christ. To Tatian the truth of Christianity is 
proved by its antiquity, as well as by the intelligibility of its contents. 
Greek philosophy he declares to be a plagiarized distortion of Moses 
and the prophets (XL), and no more to be esteemed than the absurd 
mythological fables which disgraced the name of religion. With 
Tatian agrees the unknown writer of the short Address to the Gentiles, 
who says that Christianity as the Logos-inspired wisdom “ produces 
neither poets, nor philosophers, nor rhetoricians; but it makes mor- 
tals immortal, and men gods, and transports them from the earth 
into super-Olympian religions.” 

The Address of Tatian was probably written in Greece, but the 
author again found his way to Rome, where (apparently at this 
juncture) he formed an acquaintance with Justin, whose disciple he 
became, and whom he greatly revered. His own activity as a teacher 
was not, however, relaxed, and Rhodon, the controversial writer 
who afterward opposed Marcion, was his pupil. After Justin’s 
death, perhaps for lack of his restraining influence, Tatian’s oriental 
sympathies led to the severance of his connection with the, Catholic 
Church. He adopted views of a gnostic type, and disseminated 
them both orally and by his writings.? This roused the suspicion 
and antagonism of orthodox Christians, and in the year 172 they 
ceased to have fellowship with him. His errors were indeed of a 
somewhat glaring order. He distinguished the demiurge, the creator 

6 Harnack, History of Dogma, Vol. II, p. 192. 

7 Except the Address to the Greeks, and the Diatessaron, a mixed gospel based upon 


a free construction of our four gospels, only a few fragments of what Jerome calls 
Tatian’s “countless volumes’ have been preserved. 
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of the world and giver of the Mosaic law, from the Supreme God, 
to whom we owe the gospel; he maintained that, although every- 
thing existed in Him potentially, God was absolutely alone before 
the creation of the world; he held the doctrine of Aeons, and asserted 
the perdition of Adam. What lay at the root of all his heresies, how- 
ever, was his desire to lay a theoretical foundation for his doctrine 
of the necessity of absolute renunciation of the ‘world as a Christian 
duty. Under his system wine, animal food, and marriage were 
entirely forbidden. He connected himself with the ascetic sect of 
the “ Encratites.”” As one reputed to combine the heresies of Marcion 
and Valentinus, he soon became a target for Christian writers gener- 
ally. The place and date of his death are unknown. 

Another Apologist of the second century was Athenagoras, a 
philosopher of Athens, who had become a convert to Christianity. 
According to Philip of Side, he lived under Hadrian and Antoninus, 
was head of the catechetical school at Alexandria, having preceded 
Pantenus in that office, and was the teacher of Clement. Philip’s 
further description of Pantznus as the pupil of Clement shows that . 
no reliance can be placed upon his statement as a whole, although 
his assertion that Athenagoras was led to embrace Christianity while 
reading the Scriptures in order to refute them is in itself quite credible. 
Almost nothing positive is known regarding this Apologist beyond 
what is stated in the title of his principal work, which describes it as 
the “embassy (wpeoSeia) of Athenagoras the Athenian, a philosopher 
and a Christian, concerning the Christians, to the emperors Marcus 
Aurelius, Antoninus, and Lucius Aurelius Commodus, conquerors 
of Armenia and Sarmatia, and, more than all, philosophers.” This 
points to 176 or 177 A. D. as the date of this apology. The author 
defends the Christians against the charges of atheism, cannibalism, 
and licentiousness, and contrives at the same time to make a trenchant 
exposure of the absurdities connected with pagan polytheism and 
mythology. Athenagoras does not, like Justin, apply the term 
“philosophy” to Christianity. He contends, however, that Christian 
doctrines should meet with the same tolerance as the speculations of 
philosophy. Were Christians guilty of practical atheism like that 
of Diagoras, who ‘‘chopped up the wooden statue of Hercules to 
boil his turnips,” and “openly declared that there was no God at all,”’ 
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they might with reason, he admits, be pronounced “atheists.” In 
fact, however, the charge of atheism leveled at Christians might with 
equal justice have been brought against the greatest philosophers of 
every school. Yet, as he produces examples to show, both poets 
and philosophers were free to say and write what they pleased con- 
cerning the Deity, whereas Christians were deprived of this liberty 
by law. He demands that such an anomaly should cease, and that 
they should be permitted to give expression to their beliefs without 
molestation from the state. Evidently he regards the intelligence 
and piety of the emperors as capable of gauging the truth of Christian 
doctrine, which he is ready to submit to the test of reason. He keeps 
in the background, however, the incarnation and the crucifixion, and 
indeed, with the exception of the resurrection of the body, everything 
in Christianity that tended to prove a stumbling-block. Like the 
Apologists generally, he makes no distinction between the revelation 
given through the prophets and that given in Christ, but holds that 
revelation is the sole vehicle by which the truth is conveyed. Philos- 
ophers are not competent fully to apprehend it, because their views 
of divine things are the result of their own conjectures, and not of 
the Spirit’s guidance. Athenagoras does not, with Justin, postulate 
a “seed of the Logos implanted by nature;” he directly affirms that 
the truly “reasonable” is determined by revelation, not by mere 
human opinion (VII). His remarks upon the Trinity, although not 
_ elaborated, have their own speculative interest. The Son is “the 
Logos of the Father, in idea and in operation;” and the Spirit “an 
effluence of God flowing from him, and returning back again like a 
beam of the sun” (X). 

In the little work on the resurrection—the only other extant one: 
uct of what is believed to have been a very fruitful pen—Athenagoras 
challenges unbelievers to show that such a thing is “either impossible 
for God or contrary to his will” (II), proceeds to answer definite 
objections brought against the doctrine (IV-XI), and then argues 
for it primarily from the divine purpose in man’s creation, and the 
nature of man as so created (XII-XVII), and secondarily from the 
providential “reward or punishment due to each man in accordance 
with righteous judgment (XVIII-XXIII), and from the chief end of 
human existence (XXIV, XXV). 
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In point of ability Athenagoras is scarcely inferior to any of the 
early Apologists; in lucidity and elegance he excels them all. Yet 
his writings would appear to have soon sunk into oblivion; no men- 
tion is made of him by Eusebius, and very few references to him are 
to be found at all. 

Toward the close of the second century another apology for 
Christianity was written by Theophilus, who was converted from 
heathenism by the study of Scripture, and became bishop of Antioch. 
It was addressed to his friend Antolycus, a learned and truth-loving 
pagan, and bears evidence of having been composed after 180 A. D. 
The scriptural and historical evidences for Christianity are discussed 
with greater fullness than in the apologies of Justin and others, 
although the work is framed much after the earlier models. Its value 
is somewhat impaired, however, by fanciful interpretations. Theoph- 
ilus, who appears to have been the first patristic author to employ 
the word “Trinity,” follows Tatian in drawing a sharp distinction 
between Christianity and philosophy. To him Christianity is not 
philosophy, but ‘“‘the wisdom of God.’”’ Greek philosophers are at , 
variance with Greek poets (II, 5), with one another (III, 7), and 
even with themselves (III, 3). Where they speak rightly regarding 
the divine providence and justice, they do so “against their will” 
(II, 37), and in imitation of Scripture (II, 12, 37). Only when free 
from the influence of the demons do they ever fall into line with 
prophetic teaching (II, 8). But God provided against their demon- 
inspired and worthless drivelings (II, 15) by revealing his truth 
through the prophets, who committed it to writing. The gospel is a 
combination of the prophetic testimony regarding the origin of the 
world, the knowledge of God, and the nature of virtue. He makes 
no mention of Christ, but speaks of the activity of the Logos (veda) 
as operative from the creation of the world, in this respect affording 
a contrast to Aristides, who, while affirming the revelation of the Son 
of God in Jesus Christ, is silent as to the pre-Christian activity of 
the Logos. 

As regards the relation of Christianity to philosophy, theologically 
the first great bone of contention in the ancient church, the Greek 
Apologists held (1) that the truth is unascertainable by the unaided 
efforts of philosophers; (2) that whatever fragmentary notions of 
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truth there may be in philosophy are embraced and completed in 
Christianity, which is divine wisdom revealed of old by the prophets 
and summarized in Christ; (3) that such revelation of the rational 
and moral is necessitated by man’s subjection to the demons; (4) 
that Christian truth approves itself by its intelligibility to all, and by 
its power to lift men up to a holy life. They claimed for Christianity 
everything true and good, as well as a priority in point of origin over 


all human systems; and in their writings, through the union of religion - 


with intellectual culture, it ‘served itself heir to antiquity.” 

The word ‘‘dogma”’ in the technical sense was first applied to the 
Christian faith by the Apologists. They merely mapped out the field 
of ‘‘dogmatic,” however, and, as Harnack says, “wrote the pro- 
legomena for every future theological system in the church.” Chris- 
tianity as revealed philosophy, the truth of which is guaranteed by 
Christ, consists, according to the Apologists, of three doctrines: 
(1) There is one God, who is the Father and Lord of the world. (2) 
In his goodness God delivers man from the demons. (3) God will 
judge the world, and will punish the wicked with death and reward 
the good with immortality. The most noticeable feature in this 
short creed is its failure to apprehend the importance of the person 


of Christ as Redeemer. Justin, indeed, conceives him as now reigning 
in glory and as the future Judge, and identifies him with the Son of 
God, but even he does not seem to perceive in the incarnation of the 
Logos the real basis of the immortality bestowed upon mortals, being 
content to regard it as the necessary consequence of knowledge and 
virtue. 
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AN IMPORTANT CHANGE IN ORGANIZATION 


The readers of the Biblical World do not need to be introduced to the 
work of the American Institute of Sacred Literature. The Biblical World, 
under the name of the Old Testament Student, and the Institute of Sacred 
Literature, under the name of the Institute of Hebrew, both intended to 
further the same general work, were born simultaneously of the same 
impulse and under the same immediate leadership, twenty-five years ago. 
From time to time there have been changes in each of these agencies; 
these were, however, changes in form, not in policy, intended the better 
to adapt each or both to the needs of the hour, and always in the general. 
direction of the promotion of a wider, more accurate, and more useful 
study of the Bible. 

Thirteen years ago the publication of the Biblical World was assumed 
by The University of Chicago, the work of the Institute continuing, how- 
ever, independently. The Council of Seventy, composed of biblical teachers 
in the leading colleges and seminaries throughout the country, acting as © 
a governing board, has carried on the work since 1896. The supervision — 
of the Institute has been from the beginning in the hands of its founder. 

The Institute has known many years of financial struggle, carrying on 
its work without endowment, and frequently at heavy expense to its friends, 
since the ‘‘good of the cause” was the only excuse for much of its expendi- 
ture. Such plans as that of a “Universal Sunday School Examination” 
and the “Bible Study Sunday” involved the employment of thousands of 
dollars with very little return in money. But it is through just such move- 
ments as these that a more general interest in Bible study and an increasing 
demand for the best literature on biblical subjects have been created. 

The inductive method was first applied to the popular study of the 
Bible by the Institute, and large sums of money were expended in the pro- 
motion of this method. It was in the governing Council of the Institute 
also that the movement began for the organization of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, a body which promises to eclipse its parent in influence 
and power. 

The Institute is now about to.enter upon a new era, one which it is 
hoped will greatly widen its field of practical usefulness. With the unani- 
mous consent and approval of the Council of Seventy, and after liberal 
contributions from friends for payment of its debts, the Institute has been 
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incorporated in The University of Chicago by a vote of its Trustees, and 
with a clean financial slate now looks forward to a growing work in the 
same lines along which it has achieved its present prestige. A small 
endowment fund has been created—too small to make any considerable 
contribution to the work of the immediate future, yet providing a beginning 
to which additions can be made, and to which early contributions are greatly 
to be desired. 

The Institute will be known as the Institute of Sacred Literature of The 
University of Chicago,’ and will be an organic part of the University. 
The Council of Seventy, representing as it does all denominations and 
many educational institutions, will continue as an advisory board. 

The work for the coming year will include as heretofore correspondence 
courses in Hebrew, New Testament Greek, and the English Bible, sixteen 
in number; two Sunday-School Teacher-Training Courses in Biblical Intro- 
duction, one for teachers of children, and one for teachers of adults; a 
Course in Religious Pedagogy, and a course in Kindergarten Work in the 
Sunday School. In order to meet the need of those teachers who wish to 
take these Teacher-Training courses, but find themselves financially unable, 
the University will establish $5 scholarships to be contributed by churches 
or individuals, the appointments to these scholarships being made by the 
giver or the University, according to the wish of the donor. 

The six outline study courses for the individual, and for class work 
will be continued, the subjects being: The Life of Christ, The Founding 
of the Christian Church, The Foreshadowings of the Christ, The Work of 
the Old Testament Sages, The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus, and 
The Work of the Old Testament Priests. 

With the help of the facilities of the publishing and book-selling depart- 
ments of The University of Chicago Press, a new impetus will be given to 
the professional reading courses. A full syllabus of each of the sixteen 
courses will be prepared, special courses being emphasized each year in 
order that books and magazines may be provided at lower rates. 

A new departure will be made in a general Religious Education reading 
course for laymen, Sunday-school teachers, parents, and others interested 
in the religious education of young or old, in the home, the church, and 
the Sunday school. In the popularization of this course the Religious 
Education Association will co-operate. The general purpose of the course 


t All correspondence should be addressed to THE INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, II. 


2 Detailed announcement of this course will be published in the September Biblical 
World. 
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will be to acquaint the public with the new non-technical works of special 
value to those who are interested in the subject of religious education, and 
to suggest at the same time a special line of reading in the Bible itself. 
Because of the enlargement of the reading-course element in the work of 
the Institute, the library facilities will be increased, and a system of loaning 
books, with the privilege of purchase, through the University Library, will 
be established. 

The question will be raised in the minds of many: what is to be the 
policy and point of view of the Institute in its new relation as a part of the 
University of Chicago? We quote from a statement of the platform of 
the Council of Seventy: “‘The Council is organized in the belief that the 
Bible is a unique revelation from God, and strives in a constructive spirit 
to investigate its teachings and extend its influence among the people. 
The position occupied by the Council is altogether evangelical.” This 
will remain in the future, as it has been in the past, the platform of the 
Institute. With the Council of Seventy have been associated one hundred 
and fifty leading laymen and clergymen, whose names appear upon many 
lists of evangelical workers in other fields. The Institute seeks, not to 
circulate “‘views,” but to teach people to read and study the Bible for 
themselves, through the best mediums and by the best methods. In the’ 
years that are past, tens of thousands of people of all shades of belief, from 
all religious denominations, and from all sections of the world, have borne 
witness to the helpful character of the Institute courses. These courses 
remain under the same supervision, with the addition of others equally 
valuable. The working facilities of the Institute are greatly increased, and 
the permanency of the work is insured by being made a part of the Exten- 
sion work of a firmly established university. Ministers and laymen, what- 
ever their views, will find it to their advantage to acquaint themselves fully 
with the opportunities offered by this institution. 
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Current Opinion 


Apologetics Ancient and Modern 


The article on “The Greek Apologists of the Second Century,” by 
Rev. W. Fairweather, published in our present issue, lies somewhat out 
of the ordinary scope of the Biblical World, but not, we are sure, outside 
the interests of our readers. The problem of the basis’of authority in 
religion, the value of biblical revelation as compared with the results of 
philosophic thought, the relation of Christianity to current philosophy and 
other religions, with which these second-century thinkers were grappling, 
are all vital problems today. We cannot accept unchallenged the second- 
century answers to these problems, yet it cannot but be interesting and 
profitable to consider what those answers were. 


Recent Books on the Apostle Paul 


The July number of the American Journal of Theology contains reviews 
of no less than five recent books upon the apostle Paul. Of these, one is 
by an American scholar, Professor B. W. Bacon; one by a French scholar, 
Maurice Goguel; and three are by Germans, Clemen, Weinel, and Wrede. 
The appearance of these books almost simultaneously, following a period 
of some years within which the life of the apostle has been treated almost 
exclusively in books on the apostolic age or on biblical theology, rather 
than in works dealing distinctively with the life and teaching of the apostle, 
is hardly an accident; it must be regarded as symptomatic of a revived 
interest in the apostle and a fresh recognition of his pre-eminent importance 
as the second founder of Christianity. The problems which these books 
discuss are of fundamental importance for our understanding of the rise 
of Christianity. What are the genuine epistles of Paul? What is the 
value of Acts as a source for the life of Paul? What are the psychological 
antecedents of Paul’s theology? What was the relative influence upon 
him of Jewish and of Hellenistic thought? To what extent is his gospel 
in essential harmony with that of Jesus? To what extent does he, while 
ardently loyal to Jesus, in fact undermine and reverse the teachings of 
Jesus? The authors of these recent books do not treat these questions 
with equal emphasis, nor are they in entire agreement in the answers which 
they return to them. They are agreed, however, in recognizing that we 
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possess in the New Testament a body of genuinely Pauline letters from 
which the teachings, and in part the experiences, of the apostle may be 
learned, and that in the apostle himself we have to deal with a personality 
of commanding influence. upon the development of early Christianity. 
Over the question of the influences which tended to make Paul’s theology 
what it was, especially to what extent and in what way the apostle was 
affected by Hellenistic thought, and over the problem of the agreement or 
disagreement between Paul and Jesus, in which is involved the deter- 
mination of some of the most fundamental questions respecting the teaching 
both of Paul and of Jesus, it is evident that we have still to expect much 
debate before any general unanimity of opinion shall be reached among 
scholars. 


Is the Bible Inerrant? 


The recent volume of Professor Marcus Dods, of Edinburgh, The 
Bible: Its Origin and Nature, consisting of the lectures delivered at Lake 
Forest University on the Bross Foundation, is in some respects a notable 
work, and certainly deserving of attention. But it is perhaps even more 
notable that the volume has excited so little adverse criticism in this coun- 
‘try. The book, which is admirably moderate in tone and style, maintains’ 
three positions: first, that historical criticism, which “simply collects and 
applies all the criteria which experience has approved for the determination 
of the documents, of their character and credibility, and for discriminating 
between what is to be accepted as historical and what must be regarded 
as fabricated and embellished,” is a method of study which is not only 
perfectly legitimate in itself, but quite inevitable; second, that historical 
criticism has declared with “virtually unanimous” assent that literal 
inerrancy cannot be claimed for the books either of the Old Testament or 
of the New; third, that Christian faith, inasmuch as it does not rest‘in the 
last resort upon an infallible Bible, but upon an infallible Christ, may be 
to a considerable extent indifferent to the question of the inerrancy of the 
Bible; for criticism, after it has had its full rights and has worked its will 
on the New Testament, cannot take Christ from us. Now it is but a few 
years since the General Assembly of the church in the United States to the 
Scotch counterpart of which Dr. Dods belongs declared that “our church 
holds that the inspired word as it came from God is without error.” Has 
the antipathy to such views as these diminished in recent years, or is the 
personal respect which all American Christians feel for Dr. Dods respon- 
sible for this comparative absence of adverse criticism ? 
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The Holy Spirit in the Bible and in Modern Thought 


There are few subjects upon which there is a more constant demand 
among ministers and religious teachers for the suggestion of the best 
literature than the subject of the Holy Spirit. While, on the one side, there © 
are those who hold a clearly defined doctrine of the Spirit, with which they 
are perfectly satisfied, and to whom the essential mark of a devout man 
is his emphasis upon the work and personality of the Spirit thus defined, 
there are, upon the other side, not a few who are sorely perplexed to frame 
for themselves and for others a conception of the Spirit of God which shall 
be at the same time biblical, psychologically tenable, and religiously helpful 
to men of the present day. Readers of the latter class, at any rate, if not 
of the former, will be interested in the reviews contained in the July number 
of the American Journal of Theology of four recent treatises on the subject 
of the Holy Spirit. Two of these, the essay by W. R. Schoemaker in Vol. 
XXII of the Journal of Biblical Literature, and the volume of Professor 
Wood, entitled The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, illustrate the 
modern method of historical investigation, tracing the development of the 
conception of the Spirit from its earliest expressions in the Old Testament 
through to its latest New Testament form. The other two, that of Pro- 
fessor E. H. Johnson, entitled The Holy Spirit, Then and Now, and that 
of Karl Lechler, Die biblische Lehre vom heiligen Geiste, while not wholly 
lacking in historical elements, deal with the matter from the dogmatic and 
practical rather than from the historical point of view. Certainly, what 
the church today desires to know is not simply the historical fact that this 
or that conception of the Spirit was held in ancient times, but what con- 
ception can be rationally and helpfully held today. Yet we are persuaded 
that the point of approach to the latter question must be along the path of 
the former. In such works as those of Mr. Schoemaker and Mr. Wood 
there is given to us the foundation at least of a thoroughly historical study 
of the matter. Who will now go on to complete this work by a study of 
the conceptions of the Spirit held in different ages of the Christian church, 
and especially by giving us, in the light of the whole historical investiga- 
tion, a constructive statement in terms of today’s thinking and effective 
for the promotion of the religious life of the twentieth century ? 
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Rev. J. CULLEN AYER, Ph.D., professor of canon law in the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., has been elected to the chair of 
ecclesiastical history in the Philadelphia Divinity School. 

Rev. H. A. A. Kennepy, of Callander, Scotland, a graduate of Edin- 
burgh University and New College, has been elected to succeed Principal 
Caven as professor of New Testament literature in Knox College, Toronto. 

Dourinc the past year more than a million copies of the Scriptures were 
sold in China by the British and Foreign Bible Society. This record far 
exceeds all. previous reports of the society’s circulation in the Chinese 
Empire. 

Rev. Epwarp A. WICHER, B.D., minister of St. Stephen’s Presbyterian 
Church, St. John, N. B., and formerly tutor in Greek in Knox College, 
Toronto, has been elected professor of Old Testament exegesis in the San __ 
Francisco Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. J. AGAR BEET, D.D., professor of theology in Richmond College, 
‘England, has retired from his chair. He has been led to take this step by 
the fact that his views as expressed in his book, “The Last Things,’” 
were widely disapproved by the members of the Wesleyan Communion, 
which Richmond College represents. 

THE Mikado has recently given $5,000 toward the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association among the Japanese soldiers in Manchuria. 
The Jiji Shimpo, probably the most influential journal in Japan, in com-- 
menting upon the gift, declares that, although the Christian religion is of 
recent introduction, it has effected great improvement in the moral con-- 
dition of the nation. 

Rev. Louis B. CRANE, who for three years has been professor of 
New Testament interpretation at the Chicago Theological Seminary,. 
resigned his chair at the close of the school year last May. The New 
Testament courses at the Seminary during the first part of the coming 
year will be given by Professor Clyde W. Votaw, of the University of 
Chicago. 

In the South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass., there is held, 
under the leadership of the pastor, Rev. P. S. Moxom, D. D., a biblicak 
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seminar, participated in by a considerable number of the adult members 
of the church and congregation. A subject being selected for each year’s 
work, papers are prepared, by members of the class, both lay and clerical. 
This is one of the ways, and one of the best ways, in which pastors may 
promote the study of the Bible upon the part of the more intelligent mem- 
bers of their congregation, and may guide them to more intelligent opinions 
concerning the Bible, and more fruitful use of it. We have reason to know 
that some at least of the papers prepared in this seminar have been of 
an unusual order of merit. 


On May 26 the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the 
established church, asked Parliament to permit an alteration in the formula 
of the subscription to the Confession of Faith required of ministers. Accord- 
ing to the Act of 1693, the minister has been obliged to declare that this 
printed confession is ‘‘the confession of his faith,” and that he owns the 
doctrine herein contained to be the true doctrine which he will constantly 
adhere to, and that he should make a declaration of his faith in ‘“‘the sum and 
substance” of the doctrine of the reformed churches contained in the Con- 
fession of Faith. If Parliament authorizes the desired change, ministers 
will hereafter make a declaration of faith ‘‘according to such formula as 
may from time to time be prescribed by the General Assembly.” This will 
accord Scottish Presbyterians liberty for the development of doctrine and 
evolution of faith. 


Tue American Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions, 
of which Professor Toy, of Harvard, is chairman, Professor Jastrow, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, secretary, and Dr. Peters, of New York, 
treasurer, announces a change of plan by which for the next five years the 
lecturers will be Americans. Heretofore, with one exception, the professors 
lecturing at the different universities were foreigners. In the year 1905-6 
Professor Knox, of Union Theological Seminary, is to lecture on “‘The 
Religions of Japan;” in 1906-7 Professor Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins 
University, on some phase of religious movement in India; in 1907-8 
Professor Moore, of Harvard, on “The Principles of the Comparative 
Study of Religions;” in 1908-9 Professor Jastrow, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on “Religions of Babylonia;” in 1909-10 Professor Jackson, 
of Columbia University, on “‘The Religion of Persia.” This American 
committee has already given great stimulus to the aed of comparative 
religion in seminaries and universities. 
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The Forgiveness of Sins, and Other Sermons. By GrorGE 
Apam Smita, D.D., LL.D., United Free Church of Scotland 
Glasgow College. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1905. 
Pp. xii+ 266. 

Sermons Addressed to Individuals. By RecInALpD J. CAMPBELL, 
Minister of the City Temple, London. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1905. Pp. xiii+ 328. 

The Reproach of Christ, and Other Sermons. By W. J. Dawson, 
Minister of Highbury Quadrant Congregational Church. With 
an Introduction by NEWELL Dwicut Hits. Chicago: Flem- 
H. Revell Co. Pp. 28:1. 

Christ and Progress: A Discussion of Problems of Our Time. 
By Davip JAMES BurrELL, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the Collegiate 
Church at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. 267. 

The Master’s Questions to His Disciples. By Rev. G. H. Knicur. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1904. Pp. xv + 367. 
Where Does the Sky Begin? By WasHINGTON GLADDEN. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1904. Pp. 335. 

$1.25, net. 

Sun-Rise: Addresses from a City Pulpit. By Rev. G. H. Mor- 
rIson, M.A., Glasgow. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son; 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1903. Pp. xi+310. 

The Crimson Book. By DinspALE T. Younc. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1903. 
Pp. xi+ 304. 

The Verilies of Jesus. By Davin JAmes BurreELL, D.D., LL.D., 
New York: American Tract Society. Pp. vi+187. 

The Enlargement of Life. By FREDERICK LyncH. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1903. Pp. vit+188. 

Shoes and Rations for a Long March; or, Needs and Supplies in 
Every-Day Life. Being Sermon-Growths from an Army Chap- 
lain’s Talks in Camp and Fold and Prison and at Home. By H. 
Cray TruMBULL. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. 
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The twentieth-century preacher, if these volumes represent him fairly, 
discusses practical questions in everyday language. His themes are ethical 
rather than theological; or, if doctrine is chosen, his chief aim is to show 
its ethical value. Dr. Shedd’s advice to the minister, ‘‘to limit himself 
to the enforcement of the doctrines of sin and grace,” goes in general 
unheeded. The elevation and amplitude of style formerly thought proper 

+ to the sermon appear to have gone out along with the “holy tone” once so 
extensively cultivated for pulpit use. No illustration is rejected as too 
homely and familiar, provided it is pertinent. Technical theological 
terms occur as seldom in some of these volumes as in a textbook on chem- 
istry. There is no squeamish avoidance of the first person singular pro- 
noun. Upon this ground the unlearned man may venture boldly. From 
text to application his path will be smooth, if not always direct. It may be 
questioned, indeed, whether some modern preachers, in a laudable desire 
to avoid the hackneyed vocabulary of the pulpit, have not gone quite too 
far in indulgence in colloquialisms. Upon the pages of Mr. Lynch’s 
volume, for example, such excrescences as “right here,” “‘just for a 
moment;” such infelicitous phrases as, ‘Now we must remember right 
at the beginning,” and, ‘‘So then, to get down to the practical phase of 
this momentous principle,” recur far too frequently. These slovenly 
redundancies of extemporaneous speech are without excuse in the printed 
page. 

But modern preaching, judged by this collection of sermons, is not 
altogether free from the polemic spirit. Dr. Burrell, indeed, is a professed 
controversialist, bent upon the overthrow of the contemptible latter-day 
infidel, who, under a profession of reverence for the Bible, attacks its 
supreme authority and its complete infallibility. With this foe to the faith 
Dr. Burrell argues that, ‘‘if the Scriptures are not veracious in respect to 
science and history, what ground have we fur committing ourselves to their 
spiritual guidance? Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. The Bible is not 
trustworthy any way, unless it is trustworthy every way” (“Christ and 
Progress,” p. 169). The claim that the new theology is based upon ‘“‘mere 
negations” is supported by a so-called ‘‘manifesto of liberalism” in the 
form of a parody upon the Apostles’ Creed, thus: ‘‘I do not believe in 
God the Father Almighty, the maker of heaven and earth; but in an 
impersonal, all-pervading Force.” ‘This is ingenious, and to some minds 
perhaps amusing; but it is neither ingenuous nor convincing. 

Rev. Dinsdale T. Young may be classed with with Dr. Burrell as an 
uncompromising conservative. The Crimson Book, in its vivid red covers, 
is so named because “crimson is the evangelical color.” What Mr. Young 
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conceives the evangelical doctrine of the Scriptures to be, may be inferred 
from such a passage as this: “Our Bible is sprinkled with the divine 
Redeemer’s blood. Let sneerers dub the book as gory; we glory in its 
ruby redness. To us, the blood-besprinkledness of the Bible is the guarantv 
of its everlasting veracity.” But does Mr. Young deal quite fairly and 
candidly with the book he reveres when he goes to the Song of Solomon 
for a text from which to preach upon ‘‘The Incomparableness of Christ?” 

Mr. Knight, like Mr. Young and Dr. Burrell,’is a conservative theo- 
logian, but he sounds no trumpet of alarm. The Master’s Questions to 
His Disciples is a book for the quiet hour, which takes, and needs to take, 
little account of critical and exegetical questions. It is practical, medita- 
tive, devotional, free from the commonplace sentimentalities of many 
books of this class, bringing warning, consolation, uplift, for the com- 
mon everyday trials and temptations of the Christian believer. 

Two volumes more must be classed together, Sermons Addressed to 
Individuals and Shoes and Rations jor a Long March. ‘Every one of 
these sermons,”’ says the minister of the City Temple,‘‘came into existence 
because someone asked for it or some life-story suggested it.”” To each 
sermon is prefixed a brief statement of the particular incident or conver- 
sation which called it forth. Dr. Trumbull, in like manner, entitles his . 
preface, ‘‘How These Sermons Came to be Preached,” and adds to each 
sermon its special explanation. But these occasional sermons are not 
sermons for an occasion merely. Their appeal is a very wide one. Preach- 
ers in particular will do well to read them, that they may be reminded 
‘anew how much a sermon gains in freshness and vigor when it has a definite 
aim. 

Mr. Dawson is a novelist as well as a preacher, and not only a preacher, 
but an evangelist. His volume of sermons, The Reproach of Christ, cer- 
tainly does not betray the novelist by startling rhetorical devices and highly 
emotional illustrations; nor is it the evangelist, as the word is commonly 
employed, with his limited range of thought and his hortatory outbursts, 
who speaks in these pages. A literary conscience controls a style delight- 
ful in its unaffected purity and simplicity, never ornamented but never 
bare, unlabored but affluent. And the fervor of the true preacher glows 
in occasional passages of restrained power, and in the brief appeals to con- 
science and to conduct with which every sermon closes. 

There is always matter for thought in Washington Gladden’s utterances. 
In the sermons of this volume, ‘‘ Where Does the Sky Begin ?” he treats large 
and serious themes in a large and serious way, with a simple, direct, and 
grave diction, and with illustrations drawn from a wide reading in litera- 
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ture, philosophy, and science. The congregation to which these discourses 
were addressed does not need, it is plain, to be coaxed with rhetorical 
sweetmeats to give its attention before anything worth its attention is 
offered, but entertains, when the sermon begins, a sober and well-founded 
expectation of instruction and edification. 

The reputation of Professor George Adam Smith as a preacher would 
have been established by his contributions to the Expositor’s Bible, if he 
had never published a sermon. Since his expositions are sermons of so 
effective a sort, one is prepared to find that his sermons are expositions. 
His new volume of sermons offers an example of the art of expository 
preaching, the more persuasive in that it is not professedly expository. 
The sermon with which the book opens, ‘‘The Forgiveness of Sins,” is 
something more than a statement and enforcement of the accepted evan- 
gelical doctrine of the divine forgiveness; it is an exposition—brief, but 
clear and convincing—of the growth, enlargement, and gradual purification 
of this conception in the Scriptures. ‘The account which the Old Testa- 
ment contains of how men looked for and sought the divine pardon is very 
various. Yet it is one which steadily grows with Israel’s increasing 
experience of God’s manifestation of himself and of his providence in 
nature and history, throwing off by degrees every element of servile 
error and fear, until at last it becomes a noble and disinterested peace in 
which a man learns to accept the spiritual elements of forgiveness for their 
own sake” (pp. 9, 10). Again, the sermon on “Our Lord’s Example in 
Prayer” is an exposition of the thought of Jesus concerning prayer as 
revealed both in his life and his precepts, constituting the basis of a heart- 
searching appeal to that renewed consecration to the service of God which 
is made only in the “‘effort and struggle” of prayer. There are other 
sermons in this volume, it is true, that no professor of homiletics would 
consent to class as ‘‘expository,”’ but not one that is not thoroughly biblical, 
finding not merely its illustrations, but the theme itself, in the Bible, and 
treating such ancient and familiar themes as “Esau,” ‘‘Gideon,” ‘The 
Good Samaritan,” with extraordinary moral insight and power. How 
much worthier and more edifying this practical recognition of the unique 
religious value of the Bible than the most eloquent defense of it against 
real or fancied foes! 

Preachers who feel that pulpit discourse, whatever its occasion or theme, 
inevitably loses in effectiveness if it departs from a free and easy colloquial 
style—and they appear to be the majority— will be instructed, and perhaps 
put to shame, by a study of strong, simple, evangelical sermons such as 
these, whose style is fastidiously pure, almost to austerity. 
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It is hardly to be expected perhaps that the acknowledged chief of 
biblical expositors should find many preachers ambitious to dispute his 
primacy; but, in view of the effectiveness of this homiletic method, it is 
surprising that so few should seriously attempt to employ it. All the 
preachers whom we have been cursorily reviewing draw, it is true, more 
or less freely upon the Bible for doctrine and illustration. Mr. Lynch often 
makes felicitous application of a particular biblical incident or narrative. 
Dr. Burrell, in the Verilies of Jesus, undertakes the exposition, in the inter- 
ests of doctrinal teaching, of a particular group of the sayings of our Lord. 
Dr. Trumbull, Dr. Gladden, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Campbell show 
sobriety, learning, insight, in their reverent and intelligent use of the 
Scriptures. The hearer or the reader is instructed by these preachers; 
but they do not habitually bring him directly into contact with the Bible 
itself. 

It is commonly said that congregations, in America at least, ‘“‘won’t 
stand” very much expository preaching. But, in fact, it is seldom that 
the opportunity to refuse it is offered them. Let the preacher who wishes 
to reassure the Christian church, in the hour of its alarm lest criticism 
take away its Bible, decline, at least for a good while to come, to preach 
at all upon the doctrine of inspiration, or to defend the Word of God 
against criticism, and set himself to what should surely be the more con- 
genial task of explaining and enforcing the religious content of Scripture. 
He will receive his reward. One who understands the Bible no longer 
needs to be convinced that in it and through it God is speaking to him. 

A. K. P. 


What is the Bible? By J. A. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. Pp. 172. $0.75. 

The Bible in Modern Light. By J. W. Contry, D.D. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Pp. 238. 

The first of these two books has the value of showing the effect in regard 
to the questions of inspiration and revelation which some of the queries 
propounded by modern criticism produce upon a certain class of sincere 
minds. The “black beast” for Mr. Ruth is orthodoxy; if we were once 
clear of that, the path to the kingdom of God were easy. The basic fault 
with the book is the common error that God can be only where man is 
not—a view which fails to appreciate that the highest revelation of God 
must be through the willing and doing of men, else is he God only for the 
impersonal universe." The book has virility and incisiveness. Its objec- 
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tions are old, and its treatment of them reveals a lack of familiarity with 
modern theological thought. 

Dr. Conley’s book is a series of lectures given before the Bible Depart- 
ment of the Omaha Weman’s Club. It is in many respects the opposite 
of Mr. Ruth’s work, being an apologia for the commonly received views, 
not without an evident knowledge of critical opinions, which does not 
prevent their being disregarded. Six of the fourteen lectures are intro- 
ductory to a study of the Bible; the others are occupied with expounding 
the relation of the Bible to various forms of human activity. The extensive 
field covered by the book precludes any detailed exposition in places 
where more of detail would be an improvement, and the brevity of treat- 
ment blurs the distinctions between ideas which may be closely related, 
but which are not identical, as is the case with the concepts denoted by 
the words “‘religion,” “Christianity,” and “the Bible.” In a class where 
a competent leader could fill gaps and expand outlines, the book might 
serve as a suggestive textbook. 

The stronger chapters of the book are the earlier ones. After one is 
told that the dominant biblical themes are ‘‘God, duty, judgment, mercy, 
brotherhood, death, future life, sin, salvation,” it is disappointing to find 
that these dominant themes are set aside and the attention called to such 
matters as the ethics of the Bible, the Bible and woman, the educative 
value of Bible study, and so on. These are interesting and important 
topics, worthy of the suggestive treatment accorded them, but they are not 
the central ones. Probably serious differences of opinion in the mixed 
audience to which the lectures were delivered prevented any profitable 
treatment of the more vital themes. The topics treated would give oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of these themes in the questions and discussions 
of a class. 


Henry M. Bowpen. 
SoutH EGREMONT, Mass. 


The Apostles of Our Lord. By J. G. GREENHOUGH. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. Pp. xii+278. 

The author gives such brief pictures of the Twelve as may be drawn 
in the light of the New Testament narrative; indicates the ways in which 
Jesus trained them, making competent and powerful spiritual teachers 
out of what is considered very unattractive and stubborn material; describes 
the later lives and work of the apostles after the ascension of our Lord, 
considering also the questions of apostolic succession, the position of Peter, 
the apostleship of Paul, and Barnabas the missionary. All discussion of 
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merely critical matters is carefully avoided, and the effort throughout is 
to make plain the religious significance of the lives of these men and their 
relation to the Master. The frame of mind of the author and the tone 
of the book can be most clearly indicated by a brief quotation (p. 222): 
“Up to this time we have been building our little structure on the impreg- 
nable rock of Holy Scripture, and studiously avoiding the untrustworthy 
sands of ecclesiastical tradition. On that firm ground let it be our purpose 
to tread now, and to leave untrodden the immense debatable region which 
attracts bolder minds and rarely repays them for their ventures.” 
Nothing strikingly new is presented, but the book puts into popular 
shape and presentable form a good deal that has hitherto been accessible 
only by more or less wading. It pretends to no independent critical value, 
but as a popular manual is interesting and instructive. One wishes at 
times that the author had a little more vividness of imagination; yet in 


that case he might have been run away with. 
Henry M. BowDen. 


SouTtH EGREMONT, MAss. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 


The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. X, 
Philipson—-Samoscz. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1905. 

The more important among the articles in this 
volume which are of especial interest to Bible 
students are: ‘‘Philistines,” by Ira M. Price; 
**Philo,” by J. Z. Lauterbach; ‘‘Phylacteries,” 
by L. Blau; ‘‘Poetry,” by Ed. Kénig; ‘‘Prophets 
and Prophecy,” by J. F. McCurdy; ‘‘Book of 
Proverbs,” by C. H. Toy; ‘‘Revelation,’” by 
Kaufmann Kohler; ‘‘Psalms,” ‘‘Right and Right- 
eousness’’, and ‘‘Sacrifice,”” by E. G. Hirsch; and 
“‘Samaritans,” by A. Cowley. 

HERMANN, JOHANNES. Die Idee der 
Siihne im Alten Testament: Eine Un- 
tersuchung iiber Gebrauch und Bedeu- 
tung des Wortes Kipper. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1905. Pp. 112. M. 3.50. 
An investigation into the origin and significance 

of the Old Testament idea of Atonement. 

BERTHEAU. Die alttestamentliche 
Auferstehungshoffnung. Hannover: 
Feesche, 1905. Pp. 31. M.—.4o. 


ARTICLES 


MENSEL. War die vorjahvistische Re- 
ligion Israel’s Ahnenkultus? Zeit- 


schrijt fiir kirchliche Theologie, Vol. 

XIV (1905), pp. 484-94, 523-45- 

A résumé of the history of the discussion growing 
out of the proposition to find the origin of Israel’s 
religion in the primitive practice of ancestor-wor- 
ship. 

Ketso, J. A. The Code of Hammurabi 
and the Book of the Covenant. Prince- 
ton Theological Review, July, 1905, 
PP- 399-412. 

An effort to assign the compilation of Exod. 
20:22-23:33 to the age of Moses, who ‘‘brought 
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